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LL.the military books which 1 have read 
except thofe on drill or formation, appear to 
me to be more, carculated for the i4iftrja6lion 
of generals, than oifKcers in lefs elevated Ctu- 
ations, not pofleflin^ that minute, detail, 
which feeflis neceflary' for thofe who are to 
perform the f^ibordinate detached duties ; but 
particularly thofe whjp have not had an op; 
portunity of fervihg before ah'chenty in 
the field. For my brother officers of this 
defcription, this little treatife is intended ; 
to them, I flatter myfelf, it may be of fomc 
ufe, during their firft campaign, while it is 
humbly fubmitted to the perufal of thofe 
of more experience, from whom I expe6l that 
the indulgence -dufi tQ my iatejntions will 
prevent a too juft criticifm. 

I have chiefly compiled it from approved 
German and French writers, not adhering 
to their words, but endeavouring to apply 
the principles (by them laid down) to fmall 
detachments; what little I have ventured 

to 
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to add from my own obfervations will, I hope, 
be found confonant to thofe principles, and 
to the prefent pra£tice« If I have touched 
upon duties above the fphere of thofe for 
whom I profefs to write ; it muft be rccol- 
leftcd, that to occupy our extenfive colonies, 
the army is divided, into feveral corps, .each 
of which requires the lame operations and 
details as a great army,' and that cpnfe- 
quently the fervice which in Europe is con* 
dufted by a general officer, will in America, 
or the Cape of Good. Hope, devolve on one of 
much lefs elevated rank ; and though the 
troops under his command will be fewer, yet 
the principles are the fame. 



Books referred to in the Marginal Notes* 



• MILITARY Inftruaions attributed to the King of PruJ^a. 
Turpin-^-ESki fur TArt dc la Guerre. 

^^oj'^— Principes de la Guerre. 

Lin Jenau^W inter PofterungeD, or a Treatife on Wintear 
Campaigns. 

An excellent Treatife written in (merman, comprifing Ma- 
thematics, Fortification, Gunnerj, Ta^ticsy and the Art of 
War, written by Mr- MattvillioH^ Captain of the Corps of No- 
ble Cadets at Hefle Caflel, for the Ufe of the Young Gentle- 
men of that Corps. 

And Templehoffg — Tranflated by the Honourable Lieutenant 
Colonel Lindfay, 

* I have quoted part of Military Inftrufliont verbatini> to ihew that 
the reft of the Treatife agrees with them in principle. 

Only having £xtra6ts which I took from Tutfiu by me, I camwt 
page him. 



DUTY OF OFFICERS 



COMMANPING 



DETACHMENTS in the FIELD. 



Of Picquets in General. 

AN army in the prefence of an enemy muft 
always have troops detached in front and 
on its flanks, to fecure it from furprife and the 
fatigue which would otherwife be occafioned by 
conftant alarms. Thofe detachments are generally 
compofed of light troops, cavalry or infantry, or 
both, according to the nature ofthie country; and 
the polls they occupy are called out-pofts. 

For the fame reafon that the army detaches 
troops to occupy the out-pofts, fo muft each out- 
poft detach parties for its own immediate fecurity. 
Thofe parties are called piquets,* and are fome- 
times commanded by a field officer, but generally 
by a captain, a fubaltern, or a ferjeant ; a piquet is 
the epitome of an out-poft, as the latter is of an 

* I have adopted the Una piquet asthatmoft ufed in our 
fervice. 
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army, and detaches vedettes or fentries for its own 
fecurity. 

A piquet is the iirft command of importance that 
will be entrufted to a young officer; lipon his dili- 
gence and prudence on this duty, depends not 
only the fate of the poll which the piquet covers, 
but eventually that of the whole army ; he there- 
fore cannot be too circumipe6L 

When an army marches into a new pofition, 
the arrangement of a piquet is often left to the 
officer who commands it, he who polls him not 
having fufficient time to reconnoitre the ground 
minutely. When a young officer is fo circmn- 
llanced, the few rules herein contained may be of 
ufe to him. 



Of Ccccalrjf Piquets on a Plain. 

A CAVALRY officer mounting a piquet on ^ 
plain mull vifit all the vedettes in pejfpn, maM 
them repeat the counterfign and orders, which th^y 
have received, and fet them right if they have 
mifunderftood them ; he mull examine the ground 
minutely, and obferve that every vedette ca.n fee 
thofe polled on his right and left and the interme- 
diate Ipa^e, and that the flank vedettes fee thofe of 
the next piquets; fo that nothing can pafs between 
them without their knowledge; if there is any 
Ipace not commanded by fome of the vedettes, 
he mull fupply the defe6l by^ polling one there, 
and rq)ort it M'hen relieved. He mull then fend 

out 
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out fm^ patroles to the ueajreil cOTQmancIing 
fituations towards the enemy ; and every precaution 
being thus taken for his fecurity, he will order half 
the borfes to be fed, and when they have done, the 
Qth^r h^lf ; but on no account muft more than 
half be unbridled at the fame time : the dragoons 
may at the fame time fit down at their borfes 
j^0fi49, and in their ranks, and refrefli themfelves 
M^ith thp provilions which they have brought with, 
them in tb^r canteens and hayerfacks ; but mak- 
ij^fg ^x€i$ muA be avoided as much as poffible, as the 
fp|ol(.^ ^Qi44 ferve as an in^ex to the enemy; 
Q3fqej^t in a village or farm houfe, where it is 
qQSjfQunded with tha^ of the inhabitantsi ; but at 
Slight ifi ihquld never be allowed, except the feve- 
liljy of the weather ren^eri^ it indilpenfibly ne- 
ceffary, and then in the loweft and raoft congeajed 
fitus^tions^ 

Xt would be well to move the piquet avt ni^ht a^ 
Ht^le to tjbe right or leff, fo that a patrole pf the 
enemy, having learned from fon;ie fpy or deferter, 
\rh^e it was pofted in the day, and coming at 
night, e>^pefting to furprife it, may be taken in 
flank : in fuch a cafe no firing muft be allowed, 
but the piquet muft obferve the moft profound 
j^Iencq. to the moment that they charge ; nor in- 
deed lliould a dragoon ever make ufe pf his fire 
arms, e^fcept when ordered to .fkirmiih, ^r as a 
vedette to give the alanft. 

The vedettes muft be frequently vifited and kq>t 
ajlert; they ihpuld be double, in order that onq 
may cojne in and report, fhould ^ay thing, fulpici- 
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oiis appear, which the commanding officer muft 
himfelf verify, and fend his report to the officer 
commanding the poft from whence he is detached, 
if it fhould be an enemy; but he muft not make 
any report without firft having afceftained the fa6t 
m perlon. , 

" Tlie vedettes muft keep up a conftant communi- 
cation at night by (one) riding gently to the right 
and left until he meets thofe on his flanks, the 
other ftanding ftill, his carbine recovered. 

If it can be afforded without harrafling the men 
too much, tJiere fhould be two lines of vedettes, of 
which the fii-ft line might be fingle. By day the 
firft line fhould be advanced two or three hundred 
paces in front of the fecond, but drawn back at 
night fo as to be feen by the latter; and all fhould 
be drawn nearer to the piquet. 

At fun-fetting and dawn the officer command- 
ing a piquet fhould make a patrole as far forward as 
he can, without rifking to be cut off by the enemy 
getting between him and his piquet. 

All the horfes muft be bridled at furi-fetting and 
remain fo till clear day ; the dragbons muft lay at 
their horfes heads in their ranks, holding the bri- 
doon rein all night. 

In very cold or blowing weather, when men 
are moft inclined to fleep, the vedettes fhould be 
relieved every hour, the' two men pofted together 
at different times; by which method they are 
vifited by the relief every half hour: this fhould 
be pradifed alfo very near the enemy, Avhen half or 
one thiixl of the piquet fhould always be mounted. 

If 
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, If the piquet is a ftrong one, commanded by a 
field officer or captain, he detaches a finall one in 
front, which furnifhes the vedettes, as the main 
body does the patroles. The patroles confift of a 
non-commiffioned officer, and two, three or four 
men, but an officer muft frequently accompany 
them; their bufmefs is to keep the vedettes alert 
during the night, to advance beyond them, and 
endeavour by liftening to difcover if any thing ap- 
proaches; for which purpofe a man fliould dif- 
mount and lay his ear clofe to the giouud, by 
which means he will hear much further. 

A communication muft be kept up with the 
piquets on the flanks by patroles alfo. The com- 
.mandi»g officer fliould in the day point out to the 
officers and non-commiffioned officers the roads 
which they are to patrole at night. Should the 
patrole fall in with an enemy of fuperior force, they 
muft endeavour to conceal themfelves from him 
behind fome wall, hedge, or any thing that offi^rs, 
let him pafs quietly, and immediately return and 
report. 

Should the vedettes or patroles report the ap- 
proach of an enemy, the commanding officer orders 
his piquet to mount, while he advances with a few 
men to reconnoitre. If he perceives him to be 
only a patrole and not in too fuperior force, he 
immediately charges him with half or two thirds 
of his piquet, leaving the reft in referve, to fecond 
the attack or cover the retreat, as occafion may 
require. But inteUigence muft be firft fent to the 
poft from which the piquet was detached — Should 

B3 the 
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the darknefs of the night prevent a |)offibility of 
afcertaining the enemy's force by the eye, th^n he 
muft be charged without hefitation : if he is only 
a patrole, he will probably be defeated, though dou- 
ble or treble the number of the piquet; as the party 
who attack boldly have ahvay.^ (but particularly at 
night) a confiderable advantage over thofe who 
are attacked. If on the other hand, it fhould turn 
out to be a ftrong column of the enemy, the charge 
will give the head of his advanced guard fuch b. 
check, that the piquet will have full time to retreat 
in good order, giving notice to the officer com- 
manding the poll from which it is detached, and 
to the piquets on its flanks ; which notice will be 
communicated by them along the chain. 

When the commanding officer of a piquet hak 
defeated a party of the enemy, he muft not purfiie 
them with the whole of his party, but detach a ife*^ 
to make prifoners, who are not to venture farther 
than four or five hundred yards, and fhould they 
fall in with his referve, they muft immediately 
return to the main body. 

The commanding officel* muft then re-pbft his 
vedettes who were driven in, and afcertain by pa- 
troles that all is fafe before he fuffisrs his piquet to 
difmount. 

A piquet occupying new ground muft not dif- 
mount before the commanding officer has recon- 
noitred it minutely, and pofted the vedettes; at 
the relief, the comihandiiig officer of the old piquet 
muft ride round the vedettes and detached piqufets, 

if 
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if thet* at* any, with his fucceffor, and give him 
every information in his power. 

The officei^ commanding a piquet makes all his 
auraiigehients before he difmounta his men ; fuch 
as tellitig off his diviiions, appointing/ officers and 
non-commifliotied oftic^rs to GOiUmand them, ikir- 
mifliers, &c. j 

If the piqliet h fttong enough, it fhould be told 
(yff in three divifions ; the fifft attacks, the fecond 
fupports it, and the third is left in referve; but !; 
there tnuft always be a referve, be it ever fo fmall ; ^; 
at the fame time that the firft divifion attacks the 
front, the fecoftd falls upon the flank and re^r. 
Even a few piftol fliots fired, in the rear of the 
enemy, will alarm hiiii for his retreat. 

Should the enemy Appear in fuperior force in . 
the day light, the commanding officer (having i 
made his report) fhould make the gi-eateft difplay of y 
his force, while he is yet diftant, in the manner 
laid doWn by H. R. H. the Duke of York, in 
his inftruftion* to the cavalry on the Continent of 
Europe in the year 1793, which are to be found at 
the end of General D. Dundas's book of Cavalry { 
Manoeuvre, until he receives further orders. 

As there might be fome brokeli gtt)imd, or other 
impediment, %vhich would render an expeditious 
communication in the ordinary way difficult be- 
tween fome of the piquets, the officers going on 
that duty would do well to agree upon fome fignal 
to convey the intelligence, in cafe any of them 
fhould be obliged to retreat : for inftanee, lighting 
a fire, or a particular found of the bugle; this is 

B 4 only 
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only neceffary when the piquets arc advanced a 
confiderable diftance in front of the poll. 

All patroles and reliefs muft conftantly examine 
their girths, aims, and ammunition, before they go 
out, and a general examination muft take place at 
day break, as the horfes will have emptied them- 
felves during the night. 

A piquet of cavalry pofted on the banks of a 
river ihould be covered from the view of the 
enemy at the other fide, and prote6led from his fire 
by a hill, mound of earth, clump of trees, &c. but 
houfes muft be avoided, as they encreafe the danger 
of a cannonade inftead of b^ing a protection ; if the 
river is fordable or has a bridge, a vedette fiiould 
be placed on the other fide, the vedettes pofted 
along the bank muft command the whole courfe of 
that part of the river entrufted to the piquet. 

Should an enemy attempt to pafe, the piquet 
fhould prevent him from forming and eftablifliing 
himfelf, by conftantly charging him, until orders 
arrive in confequence of %he report that has been 
fent off on his firft appearance. 

In aftion a party of cavalry is pofted five or fix 
hundred paces in the rear of artillery for its pro- 
teftion, the officer commanding fuch party muft 
keep his eye upon the gun or guns under his pro- 
tedion, and advance as they advance; fhould the 
enemy's cavalry approach them, he muft likewife 
draw nearer, fo as to be able to charge him, fhould 
he make any attempt on the guns; fhould he 
advance fkirmiihers, fkirmifhers fhould be advan- 
ced againft them ; but the main body kept ready 

to 
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to charge. If the guns retreat, every thing muft 
be rifked for their prefervation, and the enemy 
muft at all hazard be refifted until they are unlim- 
bered and ready to fire, (or in a place of fafety) 
when the pai1y will again take poft in the rear. 



/ 



Of Cavalry Piquets in an indofed Country. 

HAVING detailed the duties of the command- 
ing officer of a cavalry piquet on a plain, the next 
thing to be confidered is that of one pofted in an 
inclofed country. 

In fuch a country the piquet generally confifts 
of both cavalry and infantiy ; however, cafes often 
occur when it will be neceffary to poft piquets^ 
confifting of the former only in fuch a country. 

For inftance, a plain intervening between the 
piquet and the poft from which it is detached, 
would render the retreat of infantry extremely 
difficult in the event of a ferious attack ; therefore 
it is fometimes abfolutely neceffary to poft a 
piquet confifting of cavalry only in fuch a coun- 
try. 

Suppofe the fpot chofen for the picket, that 
where two or more roads meet leading to the ter- 
ritory occupied by the enemy; the commanding 
officer, on his arrival on the ground, orders a non- 
commiffioned officer and two or three privates to 
advance three or four hundred paces on each road 
and take poft ; he then takes a few men with him 
(leaving the reft mounted) carefully reconnoitres 

thofc 
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thoib roads, and pdfts his vedettes, taking cai'e t6 
choofe the fpots which command the moft exteti*^ 
five views towards the enemy. If an olRcet 
i'elieves another, he is not at liberty to rettiovd 
vedettes from the ground on which he finds them, 
but he may add as many as he thinks neceflary 
for the fecurity of his piquet, without harrafling 
his party too much ; reportihg the d,ddition which 
he has made when relieved. 

The vedettes Ihould be double: it would be 
defirable that they could be feen by the piquet; but 
as the windings and turning of the roads, with 
hedge-rows on the fides, may prevent that ; a con- 
tinuation of vedettes, each feeing the next to him, 
tnuft occupy the intermediate fpace; thofe laft 
may be fingle ; as they cannot fee one another at 
night, they mufl: ride gently (except the advanced 
one, who flands ftill looking towards the enemy) 
backwards and forwards until they meet thofe ill 
Iheir froAt and rear. Vedettes alway carry thfe 
carabine recovered aiid ready to fire. Without 
thofe precautions, in an inclofed country, infantry, 
creeping behind the inclofures, might get behind 
the vedette and furprife the piquet 
I The commanding ofllicer, having pofted his 
/ ved6ttes, fends out his patroles, difmguhts his m6n, 
^ and orders half his horfes to be fisd as beibre. 

Should an enemy approach, he advances with 
half or two thirds of his piquet to reconnoitre, 
leaving the reft in referve; the leading divifion 
muft advance with as great a front as poflible, fo 
as to occupy the whole breadth of the road, that it 

may 



may not b^ out-flaAked ; the others follow in file as 
much on the fide of the rdad as thqy can, to leave 
r6om for the firft to retire if neceflary, while they 
fbtm up to the front and cov^r the retreat alternate* 
ly. That part of the piquet left in referve, fends out 
patroles on the other roads in the mean time, but 
not more than five or fix hundted paces,* and takes 
a pofition on the road fide, to cover the retreat of 
the other divifions by charging the purfuing enemy 
in flank ; taking care not to expofe its 6Wh at th6 
feme time. 

If the commanding officer, upon reconnoitring 
the elietny, does not find him too fuperior iti num- 
ber, of fupported by infantry, he chai^eis him 
boldly ; but mufl; not commit hiftifelf in the pur-^ 
iuit; all6iJring only one divifion to follow; and 
that with caution, left there Ihould be iiifiintry iii 
the rear, behind the inclofures. Having repulfed 
the enemy, he infures the fafety of his piquet by 
patroles, and repofts his vedettes, before he fuffers 
his men to difmount. But fliould he perceive thft 
enemy to be in Very fuperior force, or fupported 
by infantry^ he muft immediately retreat in a gen- 
tle trot, left the latter running al6ng ilifide thfc 
inclofures Ihould gain his flank. Th6 caValry 
muft be kept at a refpe6tful diflance by flcir- 
iniftiers. 

He of cburfe gives notice to the poft iii his Year 
before he begins to retreat. 

If there are any roads in hi* rear, leading t6 

* If thofe patroles advanced too far, they might be cut off if 
the piqaet retreated. 

piquets 
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piquets on his flanks, he will communicate 'uith 
them by patroles; and left they fhould retreat 
without giving him notice, and leave his flanks 
expofed, he will detach fmall piquets or vedettes on 
thofe roads at a proper diflance, to prevent any 
furprife from that quarter; as he pafles thofe 
roads, in retreating, he will withdraw thofe piquets 
or vedettes, who will join his rear guard. 

It would be well to dig a ditch on each of the 
roads leading to the enemy, in front of the 
advanced vedette, it fliould be about four feet deep 
and fix wide, the excavated earth, thrown inward, 
will make a breaft-work four feet high, at one end 
of which there muft be a fpace left fufficient for a 
borfe to defcend into the ditch, and a flope made 
for him to reafcend at the other fide, and at the 
oppofite end of the ditch from that on which he 
defcends. This conftruftion renders it much lefs 
accefliblc to an enemy, than if the paflage was 
ftraight acrofs the ditch. This paflage is left for 
the patroles, which muft be more frequent as the 
view is not fo extenfive as on a plain ; fhould the 
commanding officer have reafon to fuppofe that a 
patrole is cut off, he muft immediately report it. 

If tools for digging are not to be had, ftrong 
bufhes laid acrofs the road, the branches projefting 
outwards, fhould be fubftituted for the ditch ; they 
fhould be made faft with ftakes, fix and a half feet 
long, pointed at both ends, funk diagonally two 
feet in the ground, and alfo proje6ling outwards ; 
if ftakes cannot be procured, the bufhes muft be 
made faft with ftones, a palfage muft be left at one 

end 
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end for the patroles, which the officer or non-com- 
miffioned officer commanding them muft always 
fee flopped when they re-enter. 

A cavalry officer being ordered to take poll at a 
village, fliould keep it in his front, polling vedettes 
beyond it, whofe pofition and that of the whole 
piquet, he fliould change after dark, left any of the 
inhabitants fliould have given information to the 
enemy. In all fituations he muft remember not 
to fufFer any perfon > to pafs outwards without a 
regular paffport: the reafon of keeping it in front 
is, that the enemy's infantry might enter it by the 
gardens, and cut off the piquet if in front of the 
village. If there is a fteeple or any other building, 
commanding an extenfive profpeft, he muft poft 
an intelligent man 6n the top, and mount there 
frequently in perfon; the man may be withdra^ni 
at night, unlefs any of the enemy's pofts are fo 
near . as to be feen from it, or in fine, unlefe his 
remaining there can be ufeful. 

When an enemy approaches a poft, and either 
from the clofetiefe of the country, or darknefe of 
the night, a thick ibg, or any other caufe, his 
force cannot be afcertained by the eye, he muft be 
felt, in order to make a true report; and this is at- 
tended with little or no danger; as fo circum- 
ftanced, a fmall party may (after penetrating into 
the midft of the advanced guard of a column) 
make its retreat in good order, in a country which 
is known to its officer, and even annoy and retard 
the enemy by its fldrmifliers. 

An 
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An out piquet of cav&by muft never be fuff^r^d 
to get into Aabte&or barns; they could not turn 
out quick enough either to attack the enemy or to 
retreat- 
Cavalry mufi; always make, never wait for thiB 
afl&ulty but they are not to quit their poft for that 
purpofe; one or two intelligent men muii have 
orders not to engage in any mel^e, but he ready 
to carry any report which may be neceflajry; as 
what was at firft fiij^ofed to be only a patrole^ 
may turn out to be a firong coiumn of tkp eaetpy. 



Of Mi^e4 ^qmt^- 

AN ofl^r comw^iuJi^g ^ piquet, con^poi^4 of 
|K>th a^s^ ihoul4 obferve ^, t^e precaution? 
]rec<H¥iiTien46d vbl the $3^QiQg iufbu^tions for 

cavfli^lry* He wilj take ni^icQ if there are a»y bye 

paths by which infantiry flight. appr<^ch, and pioijk 
•fentries on tjbemj and ye4etj^es Qn. t^e high roads ; 
\i he is pofted on a pUii]i> the cavalry mj^ii}; be in 
ff^nt, and t^e infeptjry cover themfelves by any 
hedge, ditch, wall, thiicket^ or raviiie in the rear. 

If a vood is in froi^t, o? on tfee flapk, it muft be 
Q^refqlly reopnnoitred by pat;:^les of infantry, whp 
pfostetr^ th!5 thickeft part of it; and dQuhle fenr 
tf iep bei ppited on all the path^ leading throvigh ijt 
tp^i^rd^ the enqiny ; aU which fcould be fprtified 
by abatis's, at one fidp of which a paflTage niufl be 
left for the patroles, tp be flopped vhen they reir 
€|\ter. 

If 
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If the piquet 13 ibropgi fmall detached, piqu^ <>f 
a BO&^<pominifliQped officer and th^^e or fonx m/w 
^Quld be ppiled pu the pat}is ; jf the WQQd i§ ft 
ftae^ll one, vedettes fixw th? c^valiry a^e pofted at 
tl^ other fide, ofi th^ plain, aipid. the roads; aad 
thpfe fmall infantry parties in the iffues of the 
wQod. The cavalry vedettes are withdrawn at 
^ght. In thofe fituationa cavalry are for the 
moft part attached to the piquet merely for th« 
pnrppfe of petroling. 

The cpmmanding officer having pofted his de^ 
^qh^d piquets, vedettes, S^Q. aifign^ their fiations 
to th^ d^ifferent troops* 

If the ppil Ls on a road, a ditch ia made as be^ 
fore mentioned, and guarded by a party of in&,Qr 
try, having a cavalry vedette advanced to give 
notip^ o£ the enemy's approach; the vedette 
retreating iloops on his horfe's neck, as he defcends 
into the ditch, that the infantry may fire over him, 
if p^rfped. Thd flunks muft be fecured by (sxiaXI 
piquets pf infantry, in the fields, on each fide 
})ehind the inclofures ; but if the piquet is a finall 
one, fentries only muft be fubftituted. The cavalt 
ly are pofted in thp rear of the. infantry, and fend 
out frequent patroles. Behind the inclofures, at 
one fide of the rpad and in ^ont of the ditch 
above mentioned, fome infantry fliould be fent 
tjp fire oi|i the enemy in flank when he advaaoes to 
diflodgi? the guard from its entrenchment. Upon 
the firft nptice of bis approach, a fmall patrole of 
infantry, commanded by a npn-commiifioned offL- 
cer, whofe reports can be depended upon, muft b* 

fent 
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fent forward on his flank to reconnoitre. ISiould it 
be neceflary to retreat, the fmall detached parties 
are called in and formed in the rear of the cavalry, 
\nth the body of the piquet; the party that 
guarded the entrenchment follow and do the fame, 
a party of infantry is then thrown behind the in- 
dofure on the fide of the road, who cover the re- 
treat of the dragoons in their turn ; but whom they 
muft be careful to let pafs before they fire on thofe 
of the enemy; after which the dragoons will 
charge, and the^ two anns thus alternately cover 
each other's retreat, while the enemy continues to 
prels with his cavalry ; fliould he bring up artillery, 
or infantry in fuch force as to endanger the fur- 
rounding and cutting off of the piquet, then the 
two arms muft feparate, the cavalry gaining the poft 
iji its rear in a trot by the road, and the infantry 
through the fields, by the bye ways, which of courie, 
have been previoufly ' reconnoitred. Should the 
piquet have more cavalry than is fufficient for a 
rear guard, that is to occupy the breadth of the 
road with its front, the reft may precede the infan- 
try on its retreat. 

If the piquet is pofted in a village, the cavalry 
remain in the rear, ditches as before defcribed 
will be made at all the iffues towards the enemy, 
and guarded by infantry, the referve of which will 
be kept in fome central fituation. Should want of 
time, or any other impediment, prevent the mak- 
ing of ditches or abatis's, waggons filled with 
dung may be fubftituted. Sentries muft be pofted 
on all the paths leading through the gardens to 

the 
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the country, md vedettes ki frpn* (rf the infantry 
guards at tfee entrances. 

Should the enemy approach in the night, the 
infantry muft defend the avenues where they are 
pofted; but muft not purine him Mrhen repuHed ; 
but patroles fhould be fent out to afcertaih whe- 
ther Ws retreat be real or not. If he is only a 
patroie, he will retreat upon finding the piquet 
abrt ; hjat if it appears by the weight of his fire, or 
the vigour of his attack, that he is in force, the- 
retreat muft be made in the greateft filence and 
good order, the cavalry charging any of thofe of 
the enemy wh6 may dare to approach. If the night 
is very^ dart, the cavalry will not cover the retreat, 
as the hoMfe of their hotfcs would inform the enemy 
where to direft his fire. In the day time, a few iii- 
fantry pofted in houfes at the end of the village; 
next our own army, will effefirually check the pur- 
fuit of cavalry by their fire from the windows, 
which will be feconded by the charge of the ca- 
v-alipy; this infantry may rejbm its party by the 
laiies or paths leaditig through the gardens to the 
rear; all of which* ^(hbuld be reconnoitred on firft 
tafcinjgf poflfeffion^ oiP the porft. 

When a mixed' party of both arms is to defend 
any redoubt, orother wotk, 'the iiiiantry occupy 
the work, and the cavalry take^oft atfom'e diffaride 
in the rear, covered from 'the vieW and fire of the 
enemy as much as poffible ; ready to charge him 
fliould he attempt to ftorm the work, and feize any 
artillery which he may advance againft it. — ^To 
t^fc(?g^^^ a few men are detached, who gallop 

C up 
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up on its flanks in file, cut down the gunners, and 
force the drivers away with them; their retreat is 
covered by the reft of the party, who trot up in 
good order to fupport liiem. 

If the work is to be abandoned, the cavalry cover 
the retreat. 

When an officer, copimanding an advanced pi- 
quet, hears any firing of guns, or fees any duft, 
or any thing elfe, which indicates an enemy being 
in motion, he immediately reports it to his fupeiior. 
— ^It is very eafy to diftinguifh, by the quantity of . 
duft, whether the party that occafions it, is a ftrong 
one or not. 

A piquet fhould always be as much concealed ^ 
from the enemy as poffible ; but ihould be able to 
fee him at a great diflance by meaps of its vedettes : 
for inftance, if a hill is the poft, the party fhould 
not be on the fummit, where it would be coni^^icu- 
ous, but a .little behind it, and the vedettes ad-*. 
V3nced. 

An officer commanding a piquet (where one can. 
be procured) fhould always have a waggon .ready 
to carry off any man who may be wounded. 

Cavalry, pofled on a plain, with ijofantry behind 
a ditch, hedge, or ravine, or in fbme thicket in its 
rear, fliould endeavour to draw any enemy, who 
advances to attack it, under the fire of the latjter, 
and charge him immediately after he has received 
it. 
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Infantry Piqiiets. 

AN officer of infantry eftabliflies his piquet be- 
hind a wall, hedge, ditch, or in a houfe, or village, 
and adds as much to the fecurity of his poft as his 
time will permit, by abatii^s, &c. ; and, in fine, he 
will take all the precautions recommended to ca- 
valry, and mixt piquets. As he has not cavalry 
with him, he muft lubftitute fentries in the moft 
commanding fituations in the day time : thofe may 
.be M'ithdrawn at night; and thofe only continued 
on the paths by which the enemy can approach^ 
and not farther advanced than i% neceffary to give 
information. If he is polled in a houfe, he will 
conftrufl a fmall fleche or redoubt outfide the door, 
the fire of • which will crofs that from the lower 
windows, outfide which (if they are low) ditches 
Avill be dug, (and the excavated earth thrown 
againft the wall, not to afford cover to the enemy). 
— ^Thofe ditches are to prevent him from firing 
through the lower windows into the houfe, the 
end of the fleche or redoubt mufl: not join tlie watt 
of the houfe, but a paflage be left open at each 
fide for the patroles. To cover thofe paflages, tra- 
verfes will be thrown up, joining the wall of the 
houfe, and proje6ling four or five feet frem it— 
But for the defence of houfes, the reader is referred 
to Principes de la Guerre, by Mons. de Bofroger. 
On the Condud of Infantry Piquets polled in in- 

C 3 terfefted 
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terfefted Countries, Woods, and Villages, enough 
has been faid under the head of Mixed Piquets. 

An officer commanding a piquet on a river's 
bank, ihould conceal it frotti the enemy behind 
fome hedge, clump of trees, or fome other covert, 
ai^dpofthis Ibntrie^ fo as to ooxnmand a view of the 
rivet*,, to thci next piquets on his right and left ; 
he ihould caufis them to be freqtieatiy viiited and 
k^pt alert, an4 ihould l^eep up a oommutiication 
.with the piquets on his flanks by pfi<troles. 

When a party of infantry retreats,' it iholild 
XI void open ground, and keep.nfiar hedges or other 
inclofures, by which it can be protected from ca- 
valry* . If a piquet of infantry is pofted on a plain, 
(which cannot happen except where the army iff 
.deftitifte of cavalry,) the officer commanding it 
.mull QonftruQ; a redoubt or abatis for his fecurity.; 
for which xeafon, every officer, particularly of in- 
fantry, ihould undeiilaad. pra6lical , fleld^ fcrtifi- 
cation^ which is extremely ^ple and eafy to be 
learned. It is to be underftood, that a piquet, 
whether of cavalry or infantry^ . is nev^er to quit its 
, poll on. any account whatfoever, except when.com- 
,pelled . by fup^rior force : but, having repulfed the 
enemy, it immediately refumes its previous po- 
fition. This is not to prevent a few dn^goOnsfrom 
being detached in purfuit td complete the defeat, 
and make.prifoners ; but, as before iaid,ithey^uil 
not yenture too far. 

The piquets of the- advanced guavd and cmt- 
pofts are generally relieved about an hour bdWe 
dawn, that they may be doubled at that time 

when 
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wbm €be ^nwiy moft commonly makes his 
attack. 

A$ by the negligeuce of fome of the piquets, an 
enemy may have (Upped between ts^o of them, the 
oom&nanding officer of a ipiquet fliould fend par 
trbles toius rear, as well as his front and flanks.—^ 
It is not meant by any thing that has been here 
faid, that a tpiquet is to refifl a very fuperior forGe ; 
but that it is to knoiv' ;khat force to be fuperior be-* 
fore it retoeats, in order not to harafs unneceflarily 
the corps from which it is detached, by iliffering it 
to be diftiirbed by every little patrole. 



OUT-POSTS. 

HAVING confidered piquets in every fiti^ation, 
out-pofts, which differ frora them only in confifting 
of more men, and not being fo frequently relieved, 
naturally follow. 

The oommanding officer of a detachment of 
light troops ordered to occupy an out-poft, detaches 
fmall piquets of cavalry on all the roads in front 
and on his flanks^ before he fuffei's thedragoonst9 
<lifinount, or the infantry to quit their ranks; he 
then reconnoitres the ground, minutely, affifted by 
forae of the inhabitants (if there are any^, an4 
orders the detail of piquets according to the natuxe 
of the pofL If it is night when he arrives with Jiis 
detachment, or too late in the day to examine the 
ground minutely, the troops mull lie on their arms^ 
all night ; half the horfes only muil be unbridled at 
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a time to feed. As foon as he has reconnoitred the 
ground perfeftly, and has pofted his piquets on all 
the roads,' hy which the eneiny might approach his 
poll, he puts it in the beft date of defence, by con- 
firuding abatis's and entrenchments wherever they 
appear to him neceflaiy, and placing his artillery in 
the moft advantageous fituations for fweeping the 
principal avenues. If he has orders to maintain 
his pod as long as poifible, he mud c6nfiru6i; a 
good redoubt in the rear, there to make a lad dand 
with the. infantry and artillery, while the cavahy, 
at a convenient didance, take every opportunity of 
feconding their efibrts by occafionally charging 
the enemy. A fituation which is not commanded 
mud be pitched upon for the f edoubt ; and every 
thing within fix hundred paces of it, which might 
fervc to cover an enemy, mud be removed or de- 
droyed. Wigwams mud be built in a dry fituation 
for the men ; the horfes of the cavalry mud be 
faddled, and thofe of the artillery harneffed at fun- 
fetting, and remain fo all night ; and the men mud 
deep in their clothes. If the pod: is in an open 
country, piquets of infantry are poded in the mod 
convenient fituations for them — fuch as in thick- 
ets, or behind w^alls or ditches, and cavalry in their 
front upon the plain : if in a village, the meii mud 
be kept as much together, and as near their alarm- 
pods, (which mud be afligned them) as poflible. — 

» 

Infantry guards, poded at all the entrances, which 
mud be traverfed or abatifed ; the referve kept ready 
in the church, or fome large houfe in a central fitu- 
ation. If the village is a draggling one^ with many 

entrances 
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entrances or opienings^ which cannot be all guarded 
without dividing the detachment too much, they 
muft be rendered difficult by abatis's, ditches, &c. Bofrogcr, 
in pafling which the enemy will break and get inta ^^* 
confufion ; in which ftate he will be charged by 
parties fent againfi him from the main body, which 
remains in a central fituation. The horfes of the 
cavalry and artillery are piqueted, and the men in 
tents or wigwams near them. If the water for the 
horfes is diilant, only one-third mlift be watered at 
once ; the fame rule applies to forage. If there is 
any high com or brulh-wood in front of the poft, 
fome infantry may be placed in it, on the approach 
of an enemy, to gall his flanks ; but there muft be , 
a bye path for their retreat. Ambufcades may 
alfb be polled in front of the piquets from time to 
time, who, firing upon the enemy's cavalry patrdles, 
will teach them to keep at a more refpedtful diftance; 
if they can be feconded by cavalry to make prifon- . 
ers, it will be fo much the better. ' 

The commanding officer of an out-poft fends out 
frequent patroles towards the enemy, and reports 
any intelligence which he has learned fi-om them to 
the general officer commanding the out-pofts, or Li^^cnau 
the adjutant-general, in his daily report. From i«ge«*9' 
twelve to twenty dragoons will in general be fuffi- 
cient for one of thofe patroles. If they have to 
pafs through a wood which has not piquets at the 
other fide; light infantry muft be attached to 
them, who march on the flanks, and remain on the 
far fide until the return of the dragoons from re- 
connoitring. If a wood irt^ front of a poft is not too 
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^ extenfive^ infaatry piquets ihcmld be pofied: tk^ 

Tinpin. the entrances at ^he other fide, and 'da>iky on 1^ 
plain in their front If it is too extebfive to puih 
piqaets btey ond it, the^ nmft he pdited at the ea* 
trftnibes on the neftr fide, aAd catvlftlry on the Open 
grOOnd in th^ir reilr ; bift if the tiear 'fide id too 
liter the. poft fot the pi^iet, that is', too ne&r for 
the purpofe 6f previous information of an enemy '« 
approach, they niufi be advanced mto the wood 
inathout cavalry. If tlie.poft is on tiie fide Of a 
river where there is a ford or bridge, it toiiftbo^for- 
tified with a redoubt or fleche, aiid 'guarded bjr in* 
ikntry ientries pofied on the btoks, and cavalry 
vedettes advanced at the other fide. 

When a detachment is oblig^ to retreat,'tlie dif- 
ferent arms mutually fuppoFt each othet* ; the ca- 
valry cover the in&ntry on the plain, and the de- 
files are occt^ed and defended by the latter untU 
the former have pafled them ; the artillery fire froAi 
every convenient fituation. If a bridge is to be 
pafied, the artillery and infantry firft take :poft on 
the oppofite banks of the river, and cover by their 
fire the retreat of the cavalry ; but the bridge 
ihould not be deftroyed without orders from the ge- 
neral ; as its defirudion might be an obfiacle to re- 
taking thepoft, or advancing patroles of difcoveiy. 
It would be the means of preventing confufion, if 
the commanding officer communicated to thofe 
neareil to him in command, the order in which he 
meant to retreat, as foon as he had made hb ar- 
rangements for the defence of his poft. 

A redoubt couftrufted •for the defence of ^n out- 

poil 
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)»Aft{fhottldl)e bpen td the rear, io t>rc^ent it iran 
being 4ifefid (6 tfaeehemy, if taken, excepitk is/ib 
fititHLted that ise can 4tirn k without beipg'expafi9d 
to-its fim A ?dhuf oh-yard inay foinetimes be difily 
oomrerted into a tueAcmbt^ aiid the vaultsi ^oiiM be 
iafema^azintSs for the pcmaer. A ditch flimild be 
dog^ound oh trheoitfi^,'aiTd4he earth thrown. ii»^ 
iMakb toiben^thenrthe warll, which ihoirid b6Te- 
dlicod-to four and: a half feet hight)n the iiifide, by 
bianqiiettes. Heches ifaould be built in front of , 

eadifacei foirming angles with the wail> of not moiie 
tiian no, and "not lefs th^n 90 d^rees; their bwta 
jutting out angles ihould not haVe lefs than ^^de- ' 
grces. Sbdk might be buried in front of tiie/fa- 
Kaint^ngles, or other w^k parts, one or two feet 
under jground, to which trains of ^wder might be 
conveyed from the ditch by means of covered 
chalmels lined with wood. 

The commanding, and all officers at an ont-pofl^ 
flioiild conciliate the friendftip of the inhabitants, 
as tiiey may be the means of procuring ufeful intel- 
Ug^ende: he fhould alfo endeavour to -gain fome of 
tliofe in Ws front, Vho might give information to 
his patrdes, and i^ee with them upon fignats, by 
which to inform him of the motions of the enemy. 
The patroless ftould liot go to the houfe of fuch in- Lindcnaa, 
habits^, but he fhould meet them at a place ap- ^^ 
pointed. Wten there is any ^ danger of their being 
intercepted, they ihould be ordered to return by a 
different rontefrom that which they took going out, 
and parties fent to meet them. 

A young officei: ifaouid not be fuffered to com- 
mand 
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msnd an out^piquet or patrole, until he has been 
feveral times on thofe duties with thofe of more ex- 
perience. The commanding officer ihbuld be par- 
ticular in in{hxi6iing the officer who commands a 
patrole in the objed of it, and the route he is to 
take,' and order him to fend back a dragoon when 
he has got three or four miles beyond the piquets : 
if the dragoon does not return within a reafon able 
time, it is to be prefumed that the party is cut off,- 
X^ittdeoau, and an attack may beexpe6led. The cavalry muft 
page 132. therefore bridle up, the infkntiy ftand to their arms, 
all the avenues be carefully patroled, and a report 
fent to the general. 

When the army retreats, the officer commanding 
an out^poil fhould redouble his vigilance, as the 
enemy will probably be more ehterprifmg. His pi- 
quets ihould be withdrawn with filence and regula- 
rity, and the men be prevented from burning their 
wigwams, or making any fort of fires ; alfo, from 
plundering or ill treating the inhabitants, as their 
friendihip (putting motives of humanity out of the 
queftion) may be of great advantage in cafe the 
army ihould again advance. It is almofi unnecef- 
fary to add, that the out-pofts ihould keep up a com- 
munication with each other by patroles or intermedi- 
ate piquets. If the detachment has to retreat over a 
plain where there is danger of being attacked by a 
more numerous cavalry, it appears to me that the 
infantry would do well to provide themfelves with 
ftakes from fix to feven feet long, pointed at both 
ends, which, planting diagonally before them, they 
would find a great defence againft the charge of the 

enemy, 
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ehemy, who, being repulied by them, would be 
completely defeated by the dragoons. 

When an out-poft is occupied by both infantry 
and dragck)ns, the horfes may be ventured in barns 
where the doors are wide, as the refiftance of the 
infantry guards at the entrance will give them 
time to get out — but never in (lables. If by ca- 
valry only, they muft be at piquet, and the men ait 
their heads. 

[Annexed is a Drawing, copied from Military 
Inftrudions, attributed to the King of Prufllia,^ 
to illuftrate the Pofition and Duty of Out- 
pofts.J 



PATROLES 

ARE made from piquets, to keep their vedettes and 
fentriesalertjtogivenoticeof the approachof an ene- 
my, and to keep up a communication with the pi- 
quets on the right and left : they confift of a non-com- 
millioned officer, and three or four dragoons, on 
the plains and roads ; and of light infantry, in 
woods and mountains, where the former cannot a6t 
An officer, generally accompanies them at fun- 
fetting and dawn, and puihes forward as far as he 
can without rifking to be cut off. If a road is to 
be pafTed by the patrole, a man muft be previoufly 
detached to reconnoitre it minutely ; but an infan- 
try 
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try ^uti^jie sauft not advance . wbett i t k liable to be 
attacked by cavalry. 

If thoSb finaU ,patrole$ fee any^ t^0g of an 
ea^my, . 4 report is inoHiadiately fetit to the ofitow 
cafnmaQ4ing the pi<}u€t, by a weU-^ounted man, 
and jth« xeii retreat ; the . nonnccHi^hiflioaed e&cer 
halting to make further ohfervai^na^ whenever he 

pan with fajfiety. 
r ^ A fecond clafs of patroles is made from all out* 
poft, by order of its commanding officer : it confifts 
of, itaoi twdve to twenty dre^goons ; and is com- 
msaoid^ by an officer, who infpe^ls the arms, ap- 
pDiCdtmentiEi, and ammtimtiDn df bis party, and fees 
that his men have their neceffary forage aad provi- 
fion. Before he marches off, he orders an ad- 
vanced and rear guard, each confiding of three or 
four men : the advanced guard precedes the party 
twenty or thirty yards, and detaches one man a 
like diftance in its front. They . carry their cara- 
bines or piftols recovered. The rear guard marches 
ill the famfe Order, reverfed, and faces to the rear at 
every halt : flankers are detached on the plain in 
the feme manner. In a very broken intricate 
country, as in mountains, where frequent ravines 
tod defiles occur, the firft man fliould be advanced 
four or five hundred paces, and the other two o»- 
Lindcnau, three, divide the ground between him and the 
ipagc las- ^arty in fuch a manner that eveiy man can fee him 
who precedes him : the rear guard does the fame. 
The party • muft march with great ci!rcumipe£i;ron, 
halting at eveiy defile until the firft man has 
^aited it, -except where its length is fuch as to 00- 

cafion 



ti&an (ooimiich ^dsiy. AH iioadsand paths craff* 
iiog, x)!* bnmcdmi^' from the imite whidi the.pArt^ 
takes^ imiA be ^arfifoUy. exaihiniod faefere. they, ue 
pafied, and intelligent men fent to obtain a bjMMir** 
kdgt of ijbetr. dini^bn^ not only. Jeft <!bey iNuld 
conceal zn^ntvay^ hutaai they may ferve tor at 
leafiifoine i^ the paity (ho. return hcone by, in iifte 
evieiit of it being obliged to leparate/ whidit no** 
thing but ablbinte neceffity can e^eja& i If tite 
patrole'is to pais through- a Tillage, jaoi inhajniant 
muft be taken out of tlie firfi; hodEb, aiid quoftir 
oned before iany of the^party enter it ; if it contains 
any of the enemy's infantry, it mud Jbe avoided; jby 
fome .circuitous rofot; but ihould he fgiii^e ifsfacmar 
tion of a fmall cavalry patrole being iu it, and that 
they are {b negligent i as not to hftre fsbfteid :ii<jye'^ 
dette outfide, tiiey will be eafiLy fiirprifeii : : for rthis 
purpofe the advanced guard muft: be caUed in, and 
the inhabitant bdng .taken as. :a. guide, the ps^ty 
exster the village in [fuUgalljopyicuttingxlowneieery 
one >viio attempts to lefift or^efcape. Eflrea flioold 
tliere be a. vedette, if.be is fo badly tpofiied or 
negligent that the party/qan enter the viUage cloie 
at. his heels, ttbe fuipbife will be XK)niplete, andpri<» 
foners made, ahIid may give uieful information^ 
I!he> qetreat miii}: then be made without lois of 
time; the prilbners difarmed in front Should the 
party be preffed clofely by the enemy, any horfi*s 
tvhicht cannot be ipi^ferved from him m:uil»be difa- 
bled or Jcitted. Should a patrole be obliged rto paft 
a hill, it .'halts ;until the advanced man hasreoon* 
BOitred from the; top. Shculd ctiiere be a^y wood^ 
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land or ravines, and no inhxitry attached to the 
party, two or three men muft be difinounted to ex- 
amine them minutely before the reft venture to 
enter. 

• A patrole is not fent out for the purpofe of fight- 
ing, but thkt of gaining intelligence; therefore, an 
officer commanding one, muft alM^ys keep in mind 
Lindenauy the obje£t of his nulTion, and not go out of bis 
road to attack or purine any fmall party of the 
enemy, whofe objed may be to lead him into an 
ambi|fcade. But dhould he fall in with him in fuch 
a fituation that he cannot well avoid him, nor form 
a judgment of his force, either on account of his 
^ local fituation, a fog, or its being in the night, he 
ihould charge him without heiitation ; if it is only 
a patrole, he will be fare to defeat it, though con- 
fifting of fuperiof numbers : the party which at- 
tacks boldly liaving always* a confiderable advan- 
tage^* but particularly in fuch a fituation where the 
inferiority cannot be readily perceived. But as, 
contrary to expectation, the party fo fallen in with 
may be the head of a ftrang column of the enemy 
advancing to attack our pofts, and the patrole be 
cut off, the officer commanding it muft be pre- 
pared for every event, and warn an intelligent dra- 
goon not to mix in any coti£li6);, but gallop back 
with the information which may have been already 
gained. 

When a patrole comes to a place where two or 
more roads meet, the commanding officer halts, 
and detaches intelligent noen to the moft com- 
manding fituations to reconnoitre them: itJs a 

principle 
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principle that patroles ihould fee as much, and be 
feen as lit;tle as poffible. Therefore high ground 
murt be avoided by the party ; but intelligent men 
dcjtached to look out from it, in woody or intri- 
cate . countries. When a patrole confifis of cavalry 
ao^d infantry, a proportion of the latter mud march 
on the flanks, and examine minutely every ravine,. 
&c. The refl march upon the road or path, pre- 
ceded by one or two dragoons, with their c^rar 
bincp or piflols^rjecovered, and followed by the ca- p*^^^* 
vsdry; thofe advanced dragoons are flanked by 
infantry. The.march ia clofed by a rear guawl of 

* 

infantry, followed by one. or two dragoop^ at pro- 
per di^ances, who are alfo flunked by infantry.* 
On the retreat, t|ie order of march is the; fame re- 

Yerfe4- . . . \. . ;. ^ 

r. O^, . arrivifig. at the outward ?dge of the wood, 

the infantry take poft,, while the cavalry proceed to 
tjhe neaxeil heights on the plain tp reconnoitre. 
Should the latter be prefled byafuperior force, the 
former coyer - their retread through the woqdy 
CQuatiy. Tl^ey fhpuld keep themfelvcs as much 
concj^aled.as poffible during the abfence of the car 
valry, and jngt^appear to the purfuing ^n^ny until 
iliey have gfven, hini their fire. If the patrole is tq 
retreat by another route, the infantry march to it 
through the wood, or along its fkirts, while the ca- 
valry are reconnoitring the plain and roads in front; 
during which time th?y mufl conceal themfelves as 
vmch as poffible, and n^ake no fires, but pofl fenr 
tries all round, keep a fharp look Out, and detain 
aQy inhabitant who has feen them. A dragoon 

. ihould 



ilioiiid be< left tdth theml to carry any infotmaXknL 
which may be necdfery, whether to tlie cavahy or 
^ peft from which the piakrolc is detached. If 
attacked hy cavaHry when advancing, the infantry 
Me formed on the fide of' the road ; and having 
given a &e, the cavalry immediately charge white 
the infantry again gain the enemy's flank. If bjr 
betll arms in fuperior force, the infantry cover 
riw retreat of the cavalry through the thickets and 
lAtl-icate parts of the country; who in their turn 
f^^rm upon every open ground, and repel the 
enemy, imtil the infantry have gained fomc 
} thieket 6r ravme in the rear r but, if thepatrole 
^ having fulfilled its objeft, can make good its re- 
treat without fighting, it will j)e much more to the 
credit of the officer who commands it. It may 
be neceflary, for the fafetjr of the party, to fepa- 
taiii the imfantry retreating by bye paths, and- the 
cavalry, in a trot on . the road or plain — ^but they 
muft never blow their horfes by galloping. 
. >Patroles of fifty, a hundred, or more dragoonsr 
arei'feat oat by the general c6mmanding the ad^ 
vaaced guard, in an open country, and com-* 
manded by a field-officer or captain. — ^They aregc- 
iieraHy ordered to proceed by a certain xoute^ and 
to a^ certain point. 

The commanding officer of fuch a detadmient 

would find underftanding the language of the 

country, (or at leaft having fome perfon who un- 

Bofroger, depftands it with him) a very great advantage ; he 

' ihould fiop god queftion every one he meets, and 

enqiloy every poffible method to gain itttdligence ; 

and 
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knd at tlie fame time ufe every precaution, for the 
fecurity of his party, marching with an advanced, 
a rear guard, and flankers, at a fufficient diftance ^^^ 
to give him , time to fprm on the approach of an 
enemy ; thofe guards detach two or three men in 
then- front and rear in the manner already di- 
reded for fmall patroles. At night or during a fog, 
a chain of communication is eilahlifhed between 
the advanced, rear guard, and the main-body, by 
means of fingle dragoons riding one after the 
other, fo that each fees the man who precedes him; 
the {amc rule is obferved with regard to the flank- 
ers. The commanding oflScer ihould not venture 
liis party into any road or defile, until it has been 
paffed and reconnoitred by his advanced guard. 
He fliould never difmount his men without firft [ 
polling vedettes, and Ihould obferve the moft ad- * 
vantageous fituations in which to engage ; fliould 
he find it impoflible to avoid a conflid with a party 
of the enemy in fuperior force to him, to one of 
which he fliould retreat on firil perceiving him. 
He mull not enter any village with his party, until 
he has fent in a trully non-commiffioned ofl5cer or 
officers, and three or four naen, to bring out one 
or two inhabitants whom he mull queftion mi- 
nutely ; if it is neceflary to pafs through, in order 
to gain the wifhed-for information, and fliould it 
be occupied by a party of the enemy's cavalry, he 
muH not hefitate in attacking them though fome- 
what fuperior to him in number ; but the inhabi- 
tants who give the intelligence mufl: be kept as a \ 
jfecurity for their veracity. The advanced guard ^ 

D endeavour^ 
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eiiaeivours to enter the v?Ifege with' the enemy'^ 
vedettes, the ttmiti body *ifellowi^ Hi a rotind trot, 
aird the refef ve rcmaitrs outfitte to tovcr the retreat 
if tieceflkry ; a place of tetidtirvotts rfiofald! be iiidi- 
(isCted to tht \WioI^, iti cafe at feparation Ihoiild be 
unav(9Tdat)ie. It would be well to ftnd patties to 
enter by different ways at the lame time, if it' 
Could be done without detaching too much; a ftw 
naen fliould be left oti tbe roads outfide, to prevent 
the efcape of the fugitives ; this being cffcfted, the 
comnlatldrng oificer advances with a few men to 
the tiiott donveni^nt fituation for making his ob- 
fervatibns, Which muft be done as quickly as pof- 
iible, the ntain body at the fame time takes a po- 
fition at the head of the village, to cover his re- 
treat, and the tear ^uard with the prifoners remain, 
behind it ; all the avenues muft be carefully par 
troled m his abfence; fo that no enemy can ap- 
proach without timely notice being given to every 
part of the detachment, and every precaution be 
taken to prevent any iilhabitant from leaving the 
village. The reconnoitring finiflied, the retreat 
muft be' made with all poffible diligence, halting 
to feed only where the vedettes can command all 
extenfive profpeft, and even then only half the 
horfes will be unbridled at once. 

Seeing the piquets of the enemy, together with 
the information to be obtained from the inhabi- 
tants of the coutitrj% is as much as is geheratly 
expefted from the parties here treated of. * fiutit 
will be fometittifes necdikry for ithem td do tnortf ; 
for inftancc, the gtneral wiihes to ihake prifonets. 
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in order to compare their intelligence with that of 
his fpies, or for any other purpofe, and fignifies 
hii^ coitimands to the officer deftined to command 
fttch a detachment, to advance by a particular 
route to the firft enemy's piquet in that dire6Hon, 
aftd endeavour to cut it off, and make'prifoners. 
'the commanding officer muft endeavour to gain 
intelligence on the march by queftioning the in- 
habitants, but in fuch a manner as not to let them 
penetrate his intentions; if he finds one who feems 
well acquainted with the circumftances which he 
wants to be informed of, he takes him as a guide, pagcisi. 
guarding him carefully, but treating him with 
gentlenefe, promifing to reward him if he gives good 
and true information : but threatening him with 
immediate death, flioukl he deceive him. When he 
arrives at thef diftance of about a quarter of a mile 
horn the vedettes, he halts the party, who keep the 
mod profound filence while he advances accompa- 
nied by the guide and three or four dragoons, and 
endeavours to reconnoitre the piquet without being 
obftrved, he then makes his difpofitions accord- 
ieAgly, detaching a party to fall on the rear by a 
detour, if poffible, while the reft attack in front, \ 
but ihould the vedettes difcover him when recon- 
noitring, h^ muft not hefitate immediately attack- \ 
ittg. If the rear of the picquet cannot be gained, 
he ftould form an ambiifcade into which fome of 
tiie piquftt will be drawn by a feigned retreat, and 
endeavour to make prlfoners; when his otge^ being 
eflfededl, he wilt imirtediatiely retreat before day 
light illalt dtfcawr tte-linelln^fo of his pa^^^. - 

' D 2 If 
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* If the enemy's pofition is to be afcertained, and 
he has a piquet pofied on ground which may be 
fuppofed t6 command a view of the camp or out- 
polls, it muft be immediately diflodged; if at night 
a fmall detachment fliould be detached to turn. 

« 

his flank and fall upon his rear, while the main 
body charge him in front, wlicn being alarmed 
left he fhould be furrounded and cut off, he will 
retreat, and leave the patroling officer at liberty to 
effe6l; his purpofe. The fires burning at the ene- 
my's out-pofls, and at his grand guards in front 
of his camp, fufficiently denoting his fituation, 
while the officer is making his obfervations he is 
covered by a chain of fkirmiihers, who divide the 
ground at the diftance of J 00 or 150 paces in his 
front, and on his flanks; the rear guard in the 
.mean time keeps a fliarp look out, and tlie main 
body remains a little behind him, ready for any 
emergency. 

If the bufmefs is to be done by day-light, a 
fmall party follows the main body in the charge, 
en echellon, and wheels up at the moment of the 
ihock, to turn the enemy's flank ; the officer then, 
befides his general obfervatioa of the pofition, re-, 
connoitres the neareft pod minutely^ and takes 
down his remarks in writing if he. has time. 

But if the patrole can flip between the piquets, 
of the enemy, by fome path which has been neg-. 
Ie6led by him: the officer muft (having inade his: 
obfervations) endeavour to retreat out of tb^ chain.: 
befpre day ; but if he finds that impra&icaUe, he; 
ihould conceal his party in a wood, and at a:(lifr. 

tance 
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tancc from the road, till night; he fliould poft 
fentries in the trees to look out, and difmounted 
dragoons round, as well to prevent the men froxn 
ftragglirig, as to refift on foot in cafe the party , 
fliould be attacked. This is a perilous fituation ; 

• perhaps it would be better to endeavour to efcape 
by attacking fome of the piquets in the rear and ; 

' cutting your way through them. 

If the fituation from which the enemy is to he , . . , 
Tcconiioitred, is in a woody country, the pjitrole pa§« h^- 
will probiably confift of both arms. In order to 
drive the enemy's piquets from it, the infantry 

' attack the flanks in the wood, while the dragoons 
clear the road ; if there is a ditch acrofs it, the 
dragoons do not advance until the infantry have 
driven the guard from it, who will certainly retreat 
as foon as its flank is gained. Hsiving cleared the 
ground from which he is to reconnoitre, the offi- 
cer forms a chain of infantry advanced 500 or 600 
paces in front and on his flanks, which keeps the 
enemy at a diflance by its fire: thefe infantry 
cover themfelves as they can from the fire of the 
enemy ; the reft; of the party are put out of the 
reach of muflcetry, and keep a fliaip look out to 
the rear and flanks, pofting guards, and patroling 
any roads by which the enemy might approach. 

The officer in advancing through the country ^^^ 
fliould take particular notice of every inch of P*g«*3«» 
ground, and attack and defend it in imagination^ 
pofting both cavalry and infantry in the moft ad- 
vantageous fituations for their reciprocal fupport; 
fo that fliould he fall in with^a party of the enemy 

D 3 on 
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on his return, he fliould be immediately ^le, aod 
without tlie kaft hefitation, to forai 1^ jurffuo^- 
ment and |mt it in execution. 

A p^(4e, when pre0ed by an enemy in it3 n- 
treat, ihould epdeayour to gain a woo4 w defile 
in its reaj, as the enepy will not venture to pur- 
fue it jnto fuch a plac^ without taking precaii- 
tions which will delay him, and g^ve us time (o 
gain a great deal of ground; however, if he 
ihould venture at once through it, th^ party 
ihould £ice about at the other (ide, and charge 
him before he can form. If finall parties of mf^' 
try have been left to guard the entrances of the 
defiles, the retreat will be fecure. 

Some writers recommeiul mounting infantry be- 
hind dragoons on patroles ; but it ihould never be 
done except on very particular occafions indeed, 
as it would render the horfes unable to a^ The 
French pra&ifed it very much this war. 

An officer commanding a patrole, ihould never 
halt in any^ village, nor fuffer any of his men to 
enter into houfes ; if they are in need of refrefl^- 
ment, fome fteady men are fent under a ferjeant or 
quarter-mafter to procure it 

When a patrole comes to a wood, which is 
Military In- likely to be occupied by the enemy, the infantry 
pige 24a advance through it, and the cavaliy remain formed 

on the plain ready to cover their retreat. No iafe 

opportunity of feeding the horfes fliould be miffed 

. on the patrole, as it anfwers the double puipofe 

of refrefliing them, and lightenkig their load ; but 

the 



Xhe foragp ipU|ft be opcpnoniized^ fo as to laft dufing 

the |:ime wiiich th^e party is to remain piit. 

^ It is a m^xiip, that ip reti;eating^ infanjtry always JJ^^^^jj**' 

foiTn to occupy the entrance of a defile, and cavalry P^g« *4o- 

at the ofher fide havipg paffed it. 

When it is an obie6i with an officer to pat oiF a 

* S I ' 

patrol)^ of the epemy (which mull depend upon his 

.orders) he fl^oul^d, if fup^rior ,^o him^ endeavour 

to conceal tli^t advantage frpni him, to dr^-w hiiji 

into an advantagppus fituation hy retreating before 

him, while he detaches a party by a detour to cut 

off his retreat. If the patrqle is a mixed one,, the ^IT}^}^^^' 

local fituation of cpurfe will determine whether the 

party qetached wjU cQpfift gf cavalry gr infantry, 

or of t|o^h> but it the ?neipy is fupeqor, and, a 

conflift C9.nnot b^ avoided, the compianding pm- 

cer ipuiji depide at orice and form his party 1 )jot 

^pniittijiff ^ atiy Ipcal advantage wnatfoevier, hut 

above all thin^rs fecurinir a retreat : in liich a fitiia- 

iipn nis. charader and exifl:ence depend uponhis 

coglnefs . 4nd pr^fence qf mind. Our light dra- 

.a^ops |l?^ing mpuntod on fo much ftronger hgrfes 

thai? ^Jiy other?, cap always cope, with very Juperigr 

^|^,umbfirs of aoy ^n^Jpy?^ if equally ftfficer^d. 

^ ;.j\n pfiS.cer QOfnmandi[ng an advapced or fl^nk- 

.Wjg P^rt^ on a n^rich ^f the army, and falling iji 

with' a patrole of the enemy, immediiately len(|s a 

Wpptt t9 the general, ?nd endeavours po cut it 

oflf, tbaf it iHfiy JJOit carry home th? ini;e^igerice of 

^Ojuf moycmenjt, at ^11 events he miift keep it at 

^ch * fjift^ncj? ,jis to prevent it from forining any 

^v^dg^ept of our force. 

1) 4 An 
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An officer going on any detached duty, fliould 
examine the appointments and amunition of his 
party before he marches off, and fee that his men 
have a proper quantity of forage and provifions. 

All officers, but particularly of light troops, 
ihould ipare no pains nor expence to acquire an 
accurate knowledge of the country which is the 
feat of war; they fliould procure the beft maps, and 
from them conffa-udl more particular ones on a 
large fcale, which is done in the following man- 
ner. 

After having marked on the map, the place 
where you are as centre, you defcribe a circle of 
fix or eight miles. You then trace on paper ano- 
ther circle five or fix times larger, but ftill fup- 
pofed to be fix or eight miles ; its diameter divided 
will ferve as a fcale for placing exaAly the towns, 
villages, &c. laid down within the circumference 
traced upon the map. You then afcertain by en- 
quiry if the diftances in your map are right, and if 
not, you correft them : by enquiry and yoiir own 
pbfervations you will alfo be able to fill up the 
fpaces between the towns, villages, &c. td tface 
the coiirfe of the rivers and rivulets, the pofition 
of hills, wpods, mbraffes, &c. and to mark all the 
bye roads which are not laid down }n the gene- 
ral map. 

In order to lay dowii the bearings of the places, 
contained in his niap, the officer flibuld be pro- 
vided with a pocket compafs, without which he 
fliouId never go on a patrole, as without it in fome 
ppuntries it will be impoffible to find his way ; for 

infiance, 
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inftance, in a flat open country, where all the ob* 
jefis which prefent themfelves re&mble one another, 
or in a wood. 

An officer making a patrole fliould note in his 
pocket book, the features of the country throu^ 
which he pafles, and detail them to his command- 
ing officer, if required, on hb return — ^this is eafily 
done as follows : 

Patrole from the village A, to the town N. At 
one mile difiance the road defcends, on the right 
is a wood, on the left a vineyard. At two niilcs 
is the village of — -— , through which runs a rivulet 
(fordable or not for cavalry) over which you pafs 
:on a (ftone or wooden) briilge, at the other fide 
is the fame valley. At three miles the road af- 
,cends and divides itfelf in two ; on the right are 
ploughed fields, on the left a hill coveretl witli 
vines. At four miles diftance is the village B, con- 
taining about 60 or ^0 houies, it is of difficult accei^, 
furrounded with gardens, hedges and other inclo- 
; tRires. At five miles the ground is even to the right, 
low and b<^^ on the left, covered with bnifh- 
. wood. At fix miles the ground is boggy; on the 
. right about a mile irom the road is the village of 
C ; on the left a heath of two or three miles extent. 
At feven miles begins a great foreft, the wood not 
thick, but the road very bad. At eight miles is the 
town of N, furrounded by an old wall, and con- 
tains about 500 houfes. 

This is fufficient to explain the method, which 
is witliin the capacity of any corporal 

Concerning 
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Ceneerhmg ike-marmer of Reporting ^ extntStf4 
PageH3- from Military InftruBions^ attributed to Frb- 
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YEASAiL reports being oftm ipACC\|rately dett- 
ypred, it i$ alMrnya looft advifable to feud tbem writ- 
ten ; for this reafon, an ofEcer on duty (hauld nsv&t 
y^ wi^iwt pap^r wd peacil \n bi*.p©ckct ; in cafes 
that reiqiiirie imnjediat^ difpteb, you may fend )a 
vqrj^^l jrfpprt &r^i wbith you ought to .confirm by 
a wott*i|i ohjc {^ fco^i a^ poffible. ; i . 

Jp ^U repQ)?ts. you -muft endcaVour tQ be explicit, 
yet p^pfcrife, a»d witiiout any other tide at fthe 
t^p, tba^sx the pl9ice^ tjie day and the hour. ; . : 
, An cHiic^ upon an out-cainiiiand/ after haTing 
mffOY04 h'Sts and appfiaraucesy qiay be perpiittcfl 
to if\ibjoiii his ooiije^ure coriceming the intsn- 
tipms of the enemy, a^d may alfo mdicate t^ejnaa- 
cuer jp ivrbioh ji6;priopc!&s.to]afiL; . ! , i 

: M^ TBporteihould he &aled; but \irhfd2'di^a(tdi 
b mJ^xiiicdr they ihould mot .bje T0;aa;ded on that 
acQOunrt. Oi&cers . fhould acciiflom thdinfelkres to 
write' reports without difmouni^ing. - O&cers £ir 
iimv own credit fhould he Viery. careftil hawtjioy 
f fipart things of wbixii they are not fiafficiently in- 
foTOied, and ought hy no means to omit contra- 
dicing their ihtelligence as foon .as t^y difcover 
their miftake. .: 
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The ConduS ff 9» Officer J^t ou4 to Reconnoitre Military 
with a Commandy conjifting of Infantry ^ Dra- page 239, ^ 

goensj am^ Huffars*. 

• I > 

. iTH£ hufi^BS, who are to reconnoitre m hf^ 
£AeSi£^ the ^oad as they pix}ceed^ i&re to be ddr 
.vanof d about a quarter of a league before the car 
valry; which, if in an open country, mufi march 
y& tihuB centre^ followed by the infantry, alfo at the 
dii^anceof a. quarter of a league. 

If the enemy is encamped in an open qountry, it 
is better to traveife the plain wit^ your qavalry 
only, and to poft your infantry at the U'fl defile^ 
«eady to {ftop die enemy, in cafe your cavalry 
ihould be piu^fued in the retreat 
.. 'If after having marched a confiderable difiance 
yob perodive nothing of the enemy, and that it is 
auecefidcy you ihould . penetrate a wood, or paf6 a 
liefile, ih order to have a view of his (ituation^ 
4iioc%h it may be attended with £bme danger ; in 
this cafe you halt your cavalry in the plain, and 
fiafi the wood or defile with your infantry only ; 
ifour cavalry will form, in the mean time, ready to 
covier the infantry in cafe of u precipitate retreat, i 
•It is>an invariable rule for cavalry to rally behind a 
defile, not before it. If you take care tp fecure 
the paffes as you proceed with fmall guards of in- ; 
fantry, there is np danger pf fufferipg in your re- 
treat. 

On 
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Military On Military Deception. 

Inftru^onS^ 
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HAPPENING to fall in with a party of the 
enemy of fuperior force, it is often more advifahle 
to ftand your ground than to make a precipitate Ve- 
tr^t: your apparent refolution will ftagger the 
enemy ; and by carefully magnifying your' party; 
you may probably perfuade him to move off. 

In the firft place you muft extend your line by 
ordering your rear rank to double, and formrupoh. 
one wing, while the other muft l^e fo fituated as to 
turn upon fomc wood or inclofure, fo that its extre^ 
mity may not appear. You M'ill march a couple of 
horfes between each divifion, which will appear to 
draw your field pieces,* 

Your cavalry muft form a rank entire, with a 
couple of files upon eachfiank of two deep; but 
nothing will deceive the enemy fo effeflualLy as 
your feeming refolution to engage. In the nieak 
time you muft detach part of your infantry to fe«- 
cure the nearefi defile in your rear ; the reft niay 
then move ofif gradually, with orders to quickeii 
their pace as foon as they have got out of fight of 
the enemy ; and having given them fufiSicient time 
-to reach the defile, yx)ur cavalry may retire as expe- 
ditioufly as they pleafe. 

* The infantry are here fuppofed to be three deep ; but were 
they only two deep, the line might be extended by taking 
away half the men from the rear rank, and leaving the other 
half to cover only every fecond man of the front rank* 

The 
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The Duty of an Officer commanding a Detachment 
of Hujfars or Dragoons^ pojied in a Village near 
the^ Army^ whether encamped or in Canton- 
ments. 

. THESE detachments being pofted for the fecu- 
rity of the army, the commanding officer will take 
eveiiy imaginable precaution to prevent furprize. — 
Having received orders to take poft in fuch a vil- 
lage, his firft care muft be to caufe it to be recon* 
uoitred; but before his people enter the village, h«, 
is to poft a fmall party at the oppofite fide, to pre- 
vent the inhabitants from carrying intelligence to 
the enemy : in the mean time, till his patroles re- 
turn, he may feed his horfes and refrefli his men, 
but without fuflfering any of them to ftir from their 
horfes. 

If, from the report of his patroles, he finds any. 
unexpeded defed in his pofition/ he halts till he has 
reported the particulars, and his opinion of it, to the 
general. 

Having taken poft in the village, he ihould take 
fuch precautions for his fecurity, that when his 
horfes are unfaddled, he may have a quarter of an 
hour's notice of the approach of an enemy; but, 
if iaddled, eight minutes previous notice ihould be 
fufficient 

It is not expeded that a hufiar ihould defefid his 
poft againft ^ fuperior force, as in this fituation his 
duty is to oKerye and amufe the enemy. The fer- 
1 ; vice 
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vice he is to render depends rather upon the difpo- 
fition than the ftrength of his piquets, which ought 
to fbnri a ccmtinucd chain, lb as to make it impoP- 
fible for the enemy td approach without being ob- 
ferved. 
Plate I. lo the annexed Plate, there are three different 
ftations:-^No. 1. is a village, diftant a * quarter of 
mile from the left iting of the army which is en- 
camped near the town AC/ In this village I have' 
pofted four fqiiadrons of huflars. Upon the left 
runs a rixnilet, over which there are three bridges, 
tf,^,and c; tf and b having nd eonmiunication with 
each other. The right flank is covered by the poft* 
No. 2 and 3. At a, I poll a ferjeant and fix men, 
who, having broken the bridge, poft» his vedettes 
fi) as to obferve every thing that paflfes on the oppo- 
fite fide, and patroles conftantly along the banks of 
the rivulet. This out-guard is detached from one, 
confifting of an officer and twenty men, at d, 
which relieves it every four hours. 

This officer fends out conflant patroles, and rel 
^orts to the commandring officer in the village. 

I pofl; another of thofe out-guards at 3, and alfo afr 
ty which differ only from the firfl: in that there is a 
village at the other fide of the rivulet, of which the 
^nemy may poffibly take pofTeffion, therefore I poft 
a vedette on the height beyond the village, whom f 
^trithdraw at night, taking up^ a few planks of the 
bridge. As often as this piquet hears any umifua J 
noife in the viilag*, fiieh as barkmg of dogs, &c. 

» 

* A ^emuB taile is dKA tfi«a Eliglilb. 

the 
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the fetgeant rtiuft tepiytt it to fbc officer from i\ik6£t 
party he is detslched. Thcfe two piquets^ which 
have a communication with each other, are de- 
tached froiti^ and fiipported by the detachment e, 
which confifts of 3^ men, under fimilar ordei*s ad 
that at d. In this fituation, when the patroles 
have'paffed the bridge, it flionld be guarded by 
light infantry or difmounted huffars, who are to 
take up the planks as fbon as the patroles have re- 
paired. 

Our flank being fecured by No. 2 detachment, 
let us coniider the precautions neceffary to be taken 
in the Village. 

Each entrance fhould be barricaded by ladders 
faftened to pikes drove into the gi'ound, or by tra* 
verfes ; but the road by which you mean to advance 
by waggons only, loaded with dung, which may be 
ieafily removed, which, in cafe of neceffity, may 
ferve as a parapet, behind which, to make a good 
defence; you will poft at each entrance a corporal 
and four men, and the referve in the centre of the 
village. If there fhould not be a fufficient numbei* 
of barns in the village, part of your horfes muft 
ftattd in the open air, it being by no means advifa- 
ble to croud horfes into ftables, the doors of which' , 

■i 

t^ill admit only one at a time. Your horfes muft I 
be faddled at fun-fet, at which time the referve ^ 
tum| out "^ '^ 

"^"Thofe whd have been peimitted to unfaddle their 
horfe, muft take care that their appointment^ ave lb 
placed that they may ftnd them In the dark. It is 
a fault to •fatigue yolir people without caufe ; there- 
fore, 
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fore, if you have any heights in your neighbour- 
hood, you may eafe the corps by diminifhing the 
piquets and vedettes in the day time, in clear wea- 
ther. If you have infantry, you will poll them fa 
as to defend the entrance of the village till your 
hufiars are aeady to receive the enemy ; in this 
cafe your horfes may be unfaddled in the day 
time. 

No. 2 is a village on the plain, whofe left is co- 
vered by No. 1, and its right by No. 3, and a mo- 
rafs, the front is entirely open. In the village, I 
will fuppofe, you have pofted four or fix fquadrouiS. 
— The poft A is occupied by a captain and forty^ 
and B by a fubaltern and thirty : they detach fmall 
parties to C, D and E, who communicate with 
each other by patroles. Thofe detachments, on the 
firft attack, fall back on the piquets from which 
they were advanced, who mud alfo retire to the 
village, ihould the enemy appear formidable. On 
the other fide of the village I pofl; an officer and 
twenty-eight men at F, who detaches a ferjeant and 
eight to G. 

Polls of this nature are confiderably ftrengthened 
by a mixture of infantry, and even a few field 
pieces, which are placed at the entrance of the vil- 
lage in the day time, and in the church-yard at 
night. 

At No. 3 is a village near a wood, through which 
.are feveral roads : here I poft two piquets at a a^ 
and b i, which are to fend out frequent patroles, 
and to continue mounted all night. 

It is unneceffary to guard the entrance of this 

village, 
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village, as it may be approached on every fide. If 
you have no infantry, it would be better to retire 
into the plain during the night. A party of light 
infantry would be very ufeful, if properly pofted in 
the wood ; but their retreat over the plain would be 
extremely difficult. 



ConduSt of the Commander of a Regiment^ Squd'- 
dron^ or Detachment of Hujfars in fVinter 
Quarters. 

THE difpofition within his quarters is the fame 
as before direfted ; but as neither men nor horfes 
can continue any time in the open air in that fea- 
fon, he fhould have a fmall detachment of infantry 
ready to amufe the enemy till the huliars have time 
to bring out their horfes and mouut : thofe infantry 
are quartered at the extremities of the villagCj^^ 
where they .throw up fleches or redoubts for their 
fecurity. 

As in winter, there are fome moraffes which do 
not freeze fufficiently to fupport your patroles of 
hulTars, but which are paflable for the enemy's in- 
fantry, you fhould fend out frequent patroles of 
infantry in the night, during the froft. 

[End of the ExtraSs from Military Inftru^ions by the Ktng 

of Prujfta.-] 
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FORAi^tNG. 

THOUGH with ^eat armies in Europe this 
duty is generally entrufted to a general officer, 
when it is to be performed in the front, or on the 
flanks of the army, in order to fpare the country in 
the rear ; yet in our fervice we are fo much divided 
into corps, particularly in the colonies, that it muft 
often devolve upon thofe of lefs elevated rank^ it 
may therefore not be amifs to fay a few words upon 
this fubge^ 

The detachment for the pf ote6fcioB of the fora- 
-gers fhoruM, if ipoffible, march fome hours l)efore 
them, atid form a chain of pofis of cavalry and iti- 
-fantry, through which nothing can pafi, either in 
or out, without being feen. Thofe polls ihould fend 
out patrotes of dragoons, and pdft vedettes in the 
fituations commanding the mod extenfiveprofpe^b, 
TurpiiL while parties of light infantry examine cai-ef uUy all 
tavines, thickets, high com, &c. &c. The com- 
manding officer (if the chain is exteilfive) ihould 
divide his force ; but if not, ihould eilablhh himfelf 
with the main body in the moft convenient iituation 
for fupporting all its parts. He ihould not, how- 
ever, be in too great liafte to advance with^ all his 
force to the afliftance of any of his poffcs, bat 
merely to fend fuch reinforcements as appear ne- 
ceflTary, as the enemy would probably make a falfe 
attack for the purpofe of drawing him away from 
the point at which he meant to penetrate. Eveiy 

precaution 
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pVecatitloti bfeing faken, the foraging Ijeglhs. If the 
fotage is gl-een, four men may be employed to one Mauviiiion, 
horie; otie holds him, another cuts the forage, P^g«47o. 
and the other two bind and load. The foragers 
may be fent home in detachments with officers or 
quartet-mafters, as faft as they finifli their bufinefs. 

The qnantity that each horfe carries, and the 
average rate of each trufs, ihould be fpecified in 
orders, to which the officers muft be particularly 
attentive : they muft alfo fee that they are tight, 
and not too large. A waggon will employ teii 
men, befides the drivers, three of whom cut the 
fdrage, fi* bind and load, and one packs it on the 
Waggon. 

tf the forage is dry, villages, ftreets, hamlets, and 
farfti-houfes are affigned to the different corps, 
and the quantity which they are to deliver, is given 
In writing to the commanding officer, and alfo 
marked with chalk on the doors by the commif- 
(kry's affiftattts, or the quarter-mafters. The quan- 
tity which each fack is to contain, fhould be alfo 
fpecified in orders. 



An officer entrufted with a command againft a 
fotage, Ihould keep in^ his mind, upon this as well 
as every other occafion, the main objeft for which 
he is detached— which (on the fervice now treated 
of) is, to defeat the purpofeof the enemy, by pre- 
venting him from foraging. 

To this end, he fhould be pei;fe6tly acquainted Mauviiiion, 
with the intention and movements of the enemy, as ^^^ ^^^' 
his muft be regulated by them. !pe ihould know 
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thf time and place of the forage, and the nuinbet 
of troops which are to proteft it. If the country 
is fuch as will admit of it, he fliould make feveral 
falfe attacks at the fame time that he makes his 
real one; and wherever he breaks through the 
chain, fome dragoons flipuld immediately fall on 
the foragers, difperfe them, and feize as many 
horfes, &c. as poffible. 

If the enemy makes his retreat in good order, 
having firft fent off the foragers, he fliould be fol- 
lowed a fufficient diftance to prevent them from re- 
turning to their work that day ; but if he fliould 
keep his ground, in fpight of every effort to drive 
him from it, he fl:ill fliould be kept in a ftate of 
alarm, to prevent the foraging as much as poflible ; 
but the officer who commands the detachment 
fliould remember, that a reinforcement may arrive 
from the enemy's camp, and therefore be on his 
guard againfl fuch an event. 
. As green forage is generally collefted on a plain, 
cavalry are fent to prevent it ; but not, however, 
without fome infantry to fupport them. If the 
enemy is fo incautious that an ambufcade can be 
formed, he will be eafily defeated. But againft dry 
foraging in villages, infantry are fupported by a 
few dragoons. The officers and quarter-mafters 
commanding the foragers, muft be very attentive 
to prevent draggling or wafte, and to preferve good 
order and fobriety, as upon fuch occafions more 
men are loft by irregularity than any thing elfe. 

The gentlemen of the quarter-mafter-general's, 
and commiflary's departments, fliould make them- 

felves 
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felves acquainted with the average produce of the 
land in the country, where the army is to aft, fo 
that when ordered to reconnoitre that where the 
forage is to be ci^lefted, they may have nothing to 
do but to meafure the fields, by pacing their hories 
along two fides of them, Avhich being muhiplied the 
one by the other, gives the furface, and the ave- 
rage produce being known, and one third allowed 
for failure, wafte, &c. they are affigned to the dif- 
ferent corps according to their ftrength. 

The gentlemen of thofe departments, and dra- 
goon officers, fliould alfo be ahle to judge, by mea- 
furing them, the quantity of grain, hay and ftraw 
eontained in the flacks or barns. 



CONVOYS. 

AS the iofe of a convoy muft be produftive of Lindfay. from 
the greateft inconvenience to the troops, for which page au.^ ' 
it was intended, too much attention cannot be paid 
to this fubjeft; and, where it is Hable to be at- 
tacked, there is no fervice which requires more at- 
tention and addrefs than the conduft of one. 

When we confider the length of road which a 
hundred waggons will require, and the time which 
it takes to park them — what muft be the difficulty 
of defending the march of fome thoufan^^. One 
hundred waggons, with four liorfes to each, in one 
row or column, with very fmall intervals, will ex- 
tend an Englifli njile, allowing fifteen paces for a 
>V'aggon and horfes ; waggons with eight hories will 

E 3 cover 
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cover one third more. In order not to fatigue the 
cattle unneceffarily, the convoy ihould be divided 
into brigades : fuppofe one thoufand waggons in 
five brigades of two hundred each^ have orders to 
march at one .o'clock, and that they can march at 
the rate of two miles an hour, as each brigjide of 
two hundred waggons, with four horfes to each, 
<?overs two miles of road, the fecond brigade can- 
not move in left than an bour after the firftj and if 
they have ajl harne0ed and put to at the f^me time». 
the fifth brigade will have remained fo for four 
hours without moving, which time would havabwu 
bftt^r fpent in refreshing the men and horfes.* 

For the further prefervation of the catti^i the 
brigades might change places every day: for in-, 
ftance, the firft leads to-day; the fecond to-mor- 
row, and fo on, as thofe who lead . find the roads 
good and unbroken ; but when fome hundreds of 

. . V^ggonei have paflfed, thoft in the rear Mill find 
' ^ ^hem very bad. If a waggon breaks down, it ia 

drawn to one fidp, not tq interrupt the line q£ 
uiarGh- 

. ^for^ the convoy an advanced guard ia fent fom 
ward ; its ftrength i^ regulated by that of the cf- 
Qprti and; its compofition by. the nature of the 
MauviiUon, Country* Its infantry occupy all the defiles through 
Fgc 494- which the convoy is to pafe, or by which the enemy 
might approach, and it^ cavalry guard the plains* 
Patrolps are fent foi'ward as far a& they can go 

• 

* Therefore f ach brigade fhwM barp^fs an hour after that 
w|ucb prcqc4c8 it, 

without 
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%vkthout teo much riik, to examine the country 
minute^. 

A part of the efcpxt maic^ at the h^ad of the 

convoy, and furaiihea detachments to relieve thofe 

left by the advanced guard on the flanks. Thofe 

(detachments are fucceffi vejy relieved hy the rear-« 

guard, which they join. A referve marches with 

the centre to fupport any part which may he ati s 

tacked. When the efcort has relieved all the de^ 

tachments left on the flanlcs hy the advanced 

guard, and the rear guard all thofe of the efcort, 

the waggons Aiould be drawn up, and parked ; and 

the detachments which have been relieved fent to 

the corps with which they fat out When that is 

done, the convoy may again proceed as before, 

. But it will he impofiible, with a fmall efcort, to 

prote£i fuch a line of march as a convoy muft oc* 

cupy, unlefs we have fufficient previous information 

vS the point which is menaced. 

For this purpofe we muft take care — Firft, That 
^11 the detached parties from the advance, rear and 
Qank guards, do proceed a fufficient diftance to- 
wards the enemy, to give us timely notice of his 
approach ; fo that the waggons may be parked, and Turpin. 
the efcort formed to the beft advantage before they 
can fall upon us ; for which purpofe, the detachments 
already mentioned are to oppofe, and retard his 
march as much as poffible, until they receive orders 
to retreat. 

Secondly, That when we come to a defile, the 
waggons muft be drawn up and parked, until our 
patroles having advanced, and examined to a confi- 

E 4 derable 
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deraWe diftance, report that all is fafc. When afuf- 
ficieiit proportion of the efcort having occupied the 
other fide, the convoy may again drive forward; 
arrived at the other fide the defile, the waggons 
are again parked until the remainder of the efcort 
has pafied, when they again drive on. The leading 
waggon Ihould be frequently halted to prevent the 
line of march from extendrng ; and whenever the 
breaking down of a waggon, a defile, the badnefe 
of the road, or a hill, caufes a halt at the head of 
the convoy, thole waggons that follow fhould drive 
up and be parked at the fide of the road, fo that 
the rear, waggons will ftill continue advancing. — 
The horfes may be taken from thofe waggons w^hich 
are parked, to affiil the leaders to pafs the obflacle. 
Whenever the convoy halts for repofe, the wag- 
gons fhould be driven up, and parked in the form 
of a fquare or oblong, within which the horfes are 
placed ; and the efcort is pofl:ed between it and the 
fenemy, at fome defile, or other advantageous fitu- 
ation. It may be even neceifary for the infantry 
of the efcort to take pofl: behind the waggons, 
when parked ; but that would be a very dangerous 
fituation. In fome circumftances, it would be pru- 
dent to facrifice a part for the prefervation of the 
refl:; but a defile between the convoy and the 
enemy will be the furefl: proteftion. It is evident, 
that where danger is not to be apprehended, fome of 
thofe precautions would only retard the march. 
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Attack of a Convoy. 

IF an amfoufcade can be formed with efFe6l, it MauvflUont 
will be the beft mode of attack, either againft a P*g« 5 to- 
con voy, or any other moving body: but in the 
prefent improved ftate of the military art, it is al- 
moft impoffible that it ftould fucceed. The troops^ 
of which it is compofed fliould be pofted at fuch a 
diftance from the road which the convoy is to pais,: 
that they may not be perceived by the enemy ; for 
if his patroles do their duty, no cover can conceal 
them : they fhould, nevertheljefs, be fufficiently near 
to fall upon the efcort before It can be formed, and 
the waggons parked. The ambufcade has its out- 
pofts and fentries, who keep as quiet. and concealed 
as poffible ; detain every perfon palling, apd cut off 
every party of the enemy which may havQ feeu 
them ; but thofe who have not perceived them, are 
not molefted. 

m 

All attacks upon convoys fliould be made with 
the greateft vivacity, and at different points at the 
fame time, to create the more confufion. Where- 
ever any troops penetrate, parties fliould be de- 
tached to do as much mifchief as poffible to the 
convoy. Over-turning a few waggons on the road, 
may be the means of cutting off thofe in their 
rear. 

Trifling difadvantages of ground or numbers, 
fliould not prevent the attack of a convoy, as 
jnuch is to be gained, and nothing loft, in cafe of a 

repulfe ; 
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repulfe ; the commandant being too well fatisfied 
with the prefervation of the convoy to think of a 
purfuit The officer entrufted vfith the command 
of the troops who are to attack, ihould have a per- 
f«a knowledge of the ground, aad the time that the 
c©nvoy i& to pafs. His march fliould be condu64€d 
'with all imaginable fecrecy, detaphing his ad- 
vanced and flanking parties no farther tbsjn i& afefiv. 
lu^ely neceflary for his fecurity. 



t>ETACRMlJ^TS. ' 

J 

. AN officer,, detached to any confider3,ble difiance 
fi-om the army, Ihould, above all things, take care 

Qf his communication, and the fubflllence of his 
detachment : he fhlould preferve the ftriaeft difci-' 
pline, and fufFer no ftragglbg or niaraqding; he 
ihould march with advanced, flap king, and rear- 
guards, proportioned to his force ; he fhould never 
pafe a defile without firft having reconnoitred it, 
and afcertained that he cannot be attacked before 
he ha3 time to form at the other fide. When pafled 
he fliould halt the head of the column, to prevent 
it from lengthening. He fliould never halt Avith- 
out taking the ufual precautions— as poftiqg pi- 
quets, vedettes,-&c. and chufing a fituation v^here 
fuel and water can be eafily procured, and which 
his detachment can ad in, to advantage, if at- 
tacked. 

If an officer obferves thefe rules, and is of a eool, 

but 



but decided cjuirafiter, be may be uafortunate, but 
never can be difhonoured. 

I ihall now clofe this little treatife, with obferv- 

ing, that originally, it was not intended to exceed 

a few Tule^ for piquets and patrolea, for the iife of 

the officers of the 8th Light Dragoons : but, that a 

love of employment^ and the leifure which I had 

in country quarters, induced me to prolong }t to it# 

preient extent If it can be of any ufe, by occa^ 

foiling ibme perfop, better qualified, to improve 

npon it, I fhall not think that my tiipe has been 
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Explanation of Plate II. 



A» B) the cainp» haviog its out«-po^ in a countrj, partlT- 
woody, partly open and partly encloled. — At No. I. are pofted 
two fquadroos of light dragoons, and 400 infantry, who fur^ 
niih the following piquets.'— -At the cottage 0, is an officer and 
36 men ; he detaches eight men under a non-comoiiflioned 
officer to Cy on the bridle road, and four men on each of the 
paths to </and ^, and polls two fentiuels at/, on the path lead- 
ing to the great road in front of tlie village. — At ^, are 
twelve dragoons under his command, who patrole the bridle 
road in his iron(, and cover his retreat over the open ground 
to the village. — At^, is a captain and fifty men ^ he detaches 
an officer and 20 men to h^ and ^ corporal and fix men to each 
of the paths, / andi, and twofentinels to the path/. — At /, is a 
ieijeant and twelve dragoons to communicate with the poft 
No. II. — At M, is an officer and 20 dragoons, who may be 
retired bebind the infantry at night, leaving vedettes. — At »» 
is a field work, to which the infantry retreat when forced from 
the village. 

No. II. is occupied by two fquadrons of light dragoons, and 
100 light infantry. An officer and 30 dragoons are polled at 
f\ this officer pods a fmall party in his front, and takes care 
that his Hank vedettes can fee thofe belonging to the piquets 
of No. I. and No. iil.— A ferjeant and twelve dragoons are 
pofted at q, to cotimjunicate with No. I. The infantry poft 
imall guards at the entrances of the village. — No. III. having 
a plain in its rear has no infantry, although the country in 
front of it is enclofed ; but is occupied by four fquadrons of 
light dragoons. — A captain and 60 men are pofted at r ; he 
pofts a fubaltern and 20 men behind the village in his front 
at /, and a fubaltern and 20 men on the bridle road at /, who alfo 
pofts a fmall p.?rty in his front. — A fubaltern and 30 men are 
pofted on the plain at », and another and 20 men at the bridle 
road at v ; they poft fmall parties in their front who remain 
bridled. — No. IV. is a field work to defend a bridge, w the in« 
fantry pofted in it, L, light cavalry to fupport them, and cover 
their retreat ; x, a piqiut of infantry on the bridge ; ^, fmall 
piquets of infantry upon the banks of the river in the enclofed 
fields ; 38, a piquet of cavalry to watch by its vedettes the bank 
where the country is open ; B, a piquet of light dragoons on 
the other fide of the river. 

The officer who commands in a redoubt, fhould have a re- 
ferve of a third or fourth of his men to fill up the places of the 
killed, to carry ammunition to thofe who are engaged, and to 
reinforce that part where the attack is hotteft. He who attacks it 
orders a part of his men to jump into the ditch; if oecefiTaiy, 
they are provided with hatchets to cut down the pallifadoes, and 
opeo a way while the reft fire from the glacis. Carriage 
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Carriage Road. 
Bridle Road. 
Foot Paths. 

River. 

Farm-Houfe or Cottage. 

Village. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry, 

Abatis. 

Traverfe. 

Vedette. 
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Explanation tyf Plate III. and IV. 



The fird reprefenting the March Of* a Convoy in an etlclofcd 
Country.— The lad over a Plain. r 



a. 



PLATE III. 

The convoy parked. "^ | 

b, l^e convoy on its inarch, 
r. The cfcort. 

d. The advanced g^ard. 

e. The rear guard. 

/. Parties of infantry guarding the pafles. 

g. Parties of cavalry patroling in their front. 

h. A place fixed upon for halting the convoy. 

PLATE IV. 

a. The convoy parked. 

h. The convoy on its march. 

c. The efcort. 
'"^ d. The advanced guard. 

e. The rear guard. 
/. Small detachments of Infantry poftcd.by the efcort at 400 

paces diftant from each other, to defend the convoy. 
g. Small parties of cavalry in front of them> and covering 

their intervals. 
; h. Parties of dragoons reconnoitring on the plain. 

N. B. Colonel Templehpff recommends that a convoy ihould 
not extend more than five miles, and that it ihould be halted 
at that diilance, until the laft waggon is driven up. 

He fuppofes the efcort to confift of 10,000 men. With a 
fmalier efcort, the halts will be proportionably more frequent. 
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foundation of eoery art^ which is not governed by 
the imagination^ eqiuilly necejfary to a General 
" and an AJironomery and which formed a Turenne 
^' and a Vauban, as well as an Archimedes and a 
Newton. Adding to this thejiudy ofHiftory, with 
an exaQ knozvledge of Geography ^ he obferoed, 
" and formed himfelf' by the example of the ^reat 
" men who had preceded him.'' 

To him we owCy in a great degree^ the prefent 
fyftem of taBicSy Jince brought to perfeQion by 
Frederick Me Great, and lately introduced into the 
Britijh army by the patriotic exertions of Lieutenant- 
General Dundas. 

In favour of the above deJiruQive opinion^ I have 
heard the fucceffes of the French armies this war 
adduced^ but which, in my opinion, are rather ar- 
guments againji it. A man who has received a /i- 
beral education, or who has been bred to any learned 
profeffion, can ea/ily apply himfelf afterwards' to 
thofe fciences moji necejfary for that line to which his 
interejt or inclination may lead him. — He who has 
been educated for a Lawyer may, without much diffi^ 
culty, qualify him/elf for a Phyfician ; and he who 
has received the education, which the accompli/hed 
Soldier ought to have, is equally ft (as far as learn-- 
ing goes) for any other profejjion. Do not we fee 
an Erfkine, after having tried the Ncroy and the 
Army, triumph in a profeffion, where abilities alont 
were fufficient to raife him to fame and fortune. 

The officers who have figured in thefervice of the 
French convention, were either lawyers, (a clafs, who, 
in every country ^ are obliged to receive a liberal edu- 

F cation) 
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cation) or el/e facers de genie — Engineers and. 
Artillery, a corps in which they, had every opportunity 
^ Jitidying the mathematical and mechanical parts 
of the profejfion : and as the revolution opened a 
field to their ambition^ it is natural to fuppofe that 
it would caufe an extention of their refearches, and 
Hijipry would not refufe her aid. 

JFith refpeB to the inferior officers^ there could 
not be much difficulty in fupplying them, when we 
know that y according the cujlom of the French fir- 
vice^ every man was entitled to his difchurge at the 
expiration of five years, that it was eafily procured 
fooner, that, confequently , many enli/hdfor afro- 
lick; or to learn to ride, fence and dance, gratis: 
and, finally, that it was confidered as a feather to 
have ferved. 

This will be a fujfficient anfwer to thofe who argue 
from the analogy of the French fiiccejfes, that num- 
bers alone can do every thing, as they were able at 
once to form an army of trai7ied foldiers . 

I have heard the great Duke of Marlborough 
adduced as an infiance, thatfiudy is unnecejfary for 
an officer, as he was the mqft ignorant man of his 
day : but, by the fame rule, it mufi be unnecefsary 
for a politician, for he was certainly the befi of the 
age ; and if he really was that ignorant man, we 
mufi allatv that genius's do now and then appear 
who are created tofurmount all difficulties. 

No man will undertake to make a pair of fitoes 
without having taken fome pains to learn his trade; 
yet we fie fome who do not hefitatt to occupy fitu- 
utions^ where ^ not only their own reputation, but 

the 
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the lives of many of their fellow creatures depend 
upon their profejjional knowledge^ without having 
eoer once thought of qualifying them/elves, foolijhly 
fuppojing that bravery is the only requi/ite of an 
officer. 

Experience is allowed to be a good guide in eoery 
profefsion ; then why Jhould we negled: to take ad- 
vantage of that of our predeceffi)rSy to copy their 
achievements J and take warning by their faults^ 

The Lawyer founds his plea^ and the Judge his 
decijion on the opinions of a Blackftone, a Camden, 
or a Mansfield. The Minifler purfues the politics of 
a Richelieu, a Fleury, a Walpole, or a Chatham. 
The Phyjician too improves by the praQice of his pre- 
decejfors : and will the Soldier alone rujh into the 
defert zvithout a guide or compa/sy and prefumptu- 
oufly difdain to profit by the talents and experience 
of a Guftavus Adolphus, a Maurice of Najau^ a 
Spinola, a Turenue, aj Marlborough, a Marjhal 
Saxe, a Ferdinand, and a Frederick. 

It isy (after a competetit knowledge of the military 
fciences) by carefully Jiudying the Hijiory of thofe^ 
and other great men^ together with their orders, 
that an Officer is to be formed either to command 
a detachment or an army. 

Let us now endeavour to trace fome of the princi- 
pal outlines of the Art of Wary as praBifed by them. 
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ART OF WAR. 



TT^VERY one knows that an army confifls of 
-■^ cavalry, infantry, artillery and engineers : I 
Ihall briefly proceed to explain their different ufes ; 
beginning with the infantry, as the great body of 
the army. 

It is divided into regular (or infantry of the 
line) and light infantry. In general the light in- 
fantry, in the Gennan fervices, are only raifed for 
the war ; they are compofed of game keepers, and 
armed with rifles. Our light infantry companies 
attached to regiments, are neither trained nor 
armed for the fort of fervice for which troops of 
that denomination are intended. 

As every individual, fo has every body of men pirft principle, 
its chief ftrength, either for attack or defence, in 
front. Therefore every body of foldiers Ihould be 
always fo fituated as to be able to oppofe a front to 
the enemy. 

The infantry forces its enemy to retreat by its g^S^" *of tho 
fire, or charging him with the bayonet. The latter i»^a»^* 
is but feldom pradifed, though peculiarly adapted * 
to the Britiih infantry. 

Tlie infantry is divided into battalions Cin our DJftnbmionof 

n ' \ n the infimtry. 

fervice) of 800 rank and file, the flank companies 
being detached, which particularly if formed only 
two deep feem to be too extenfive a front. In the 
Pruman fervice a battalion confifts of only 706 

F3 men 
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men including officers and mufic; and their gre- 
nadiers of only 520 privates, and they form three 
deep. 
As infantry can be ufed with efFe6i in all forts 
fentry* of ground, it may be looked upon as the foul of 

an army ; but it muft not be expofed to cavalry on 
a plain, as it would certainly be deftroyed, at leaft 
as foon as it was attempted to* be put in motion. 
But in broken ground, fuch as mountains, woods> 
^ villages, behind hedges, ditches, rivers, moraffes, 
and all forts of fortifications, it is equally ufeful 
either for attack or defence. 

Upon hills, infantry ihould be fo pofted as to be 
able to defend the declivity by its fire, not quite 
upon the fummit, much lefs behind it, as it would 
thereby be prevented from repelling the attacking 
enemy. Infantry in a wood fliould be pofted fo 
as to be covered by the trees, and at the fame time 
able to fire upon the approaching enemy, or in the 
open parts behind abatis's. 

In villages, when it is fufficiently numerous, 
infantry takes poft behind the hedges and walls of 
the outward gardens which look towards the coun- 
try. When driven from thofe, it retires from 
hedge td hedge always occupying the gardens, 
houfes and ftreets, or roads which come within its 
line. 
Battle of Nor- General Mercy, who commanded the Bavarians 
3?f645^'*^'^ in 1645, fuppofmg that the French, commanded 

by the Duke c f Enghien and the Marihals Turenne 
and Grammont, after many advantages, which 
they had gained over him, would fo'rm the fiege 

of 
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of Norlingen ; to prevent that meafure,. paifed the 
river Wernitz, and entrenched himfelf ad vantage* Principes ae h 
oufly at the other fide ; having in his front the 347.^^^** ^^* 
village of AUerheim, fituated in a fort of valley, 
in the middle of the plain oj Norlingen, formed 
on the right by Wyneberg, from which there is 
a gentle defcent to the village, and on the left by 
another mountain, on which ftands the caftle of 
AUerheim. He pofted all his cavalry, fupported 
by fome battalions, on the two hills, and his infan- 
try in the valley in the centre ; with the village, 
its church, fteeple and church-yard occupied by 
infantry, and the whole front, from one mountain 
to the other, fortified and furniflied with artillery. 
The Duke of Enghien attacked and eafily carried 
the entrenchments of the village, but the Bava- 
rians who had made loop-holes in the houfes kept 
up fuch a fire as frequently to repulfe the French, 
until Tiirenne having routed tlie cavalry on the 
right, and taken the infantry in flank and rear, 
the army was obliged to retreat, and the brave de- 
tachment in the village to furrender themfelves 
prifoners at war. 

In the fame manner, inclofed fields and mea- 
dows ihould be occupied; eafy communications 
fhould be made through all the inclofures, fo that 
not only each part can affift the other, but that the 
line may remain uninterrupted, and no opening be 
left for the enemy to penetrate.. To a negle6i of this 
principle, the Auftrians, under the command of 
Prince Chu'les of Lorraine, owed in a great mea- 
fure, if not entirely, the lofs of the battle of Pragu? 
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in the year 1757. " From a movement which 
lindfay's Mi- « they made oppofite to the King of Pruffia, to 
i*ny. " their own right, to gam more ground and form 

" an angle, in the fear of being attacked in flank 
" and reir ; they fufered feveral inconveniencies. 
" Great hafte being made in unfavourable ground, 
" their columns lengthened, which when they 
" came to form, occaiioned feveral intervals, and 
" a great fpace between the angle and that part of 
*' the army behind Sterboli. The left fide of the 
" angle had not taken up a right alignment, which 
" feems to have been the caufe of this opening of 
" above 400 paces." The king, whofe eye no- 
thing could efcape, immediately faw and took 
advantage of this mifiake. General Manfiein was 
ordered to advance, M^ith three battalions of gre- 
nadiers, two regiments of infantry and a body of 
cavalry, which fervice he performed, in fpight of the 
very great natural difficulties of the ground, which 
was extremely rugged, and the redoubts of the 
enemy. The gaining of this poft was of the 
greateft confequence. Flanking batteries were 
immediately eftablifhed, and the Auftrian line en- 
filaded, which could not fail of being decifive. 

This example alone is fufficient to fliew ho^v 
neceflary it is to march clofe and well locked up. 

Infantry is pofted behind rivers, morafles and 
ravines, to ftop the progrefs of the enemy : for this 
purpofe it is not neceflary that there fhoiild be an 
uninterrupted line, all along in rank and file; but 
that every part, where an enemy can pafs, fhould 
be within the reach of fmall arms, and defended 

as 
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as much as poffible by a croffing fire. Infantry of 
the line has generally two field pieces attached to 
each battalion, together with the necelTary ammu- 
nition waggons, befides four bat horfes per com- 
pany, to carry the tents, blankets and camp ket- 
tles. 

In our fervice the light infantry differs from 
that of the line, only in being compofed of the 
youngeft and moft a6live men; but in the Ger* 
man armies they are markfmen armed with rifles, 
and trained to fight behind hedges, walls and in 
woods. As they are generally polled in villages 
and fituations where they can procure cover, they 
are not incumbered with tents ; neither have they 
guns attached to their battalions. 

The cavalry is likewife divided into heavy and of cavalry, 
light. The firft formerly wore cuirafles; biit as 
the defence which they afforded was found not 
fufiicient to counterpoife the inconvenience of car- 
rying them, they have been generally laid afide. 
The broad fword or fabre is the true weapon of 
the cavalrift, although he is provided with a cara- 
bine for {kirmifliing occafionally, and piftols for 
his perfonal defence in cafe of misfortune, and to 
give him confidence. 

The heavy cavahy is, or fhould be, ufed only to 
charge the enemy in clofe order ; this fhould be 
done with the greateft vivacity ; but at the fame 
time with compa6hiefs and regularity. The enemy 
being broken is cut to pieces with the fword. 

The cavalry is divided into fquadrons of, from 
120 to 160 men, in our fervice at prefent 180. 

The 
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The fquadrons have fmall intervals between them, 
and each has a ftandard. Heavy cavalry is ufed 
chiefly in open ground, where it can be employed 
with advantage againft all forts of troops, and even 
againil batteries. The velocity of its movements, 
by which it can turn and cut oiF the enemy, take 
him in flank or rear, renders it extremely ufcful. 

Dragoons were formerly a fort of mounted in- 
fantry, who marched on horfeback, but generally 
fought on foot; but. the inconvenience of that 
praftice (by the negleft and confequent deftruc- 
tion of the horfes by feparating the men from 
. them) was found to be fo great that they are never 
now, difmounted, except in cafes of ^ the moft 
urgent neceflity, and muft be confidered as ca- 
valry. 

As th6 horfe carries, not only the man, his- 
arms, baggage, ammunition and provifions, but alfo 
his own forage, the officers fliould take care that 
nothing unneceflary is packed upon him. 

Light .cavalry only differs from the heavy, in 

being compofed of fmaller men and horfes,. and 

being more lightly equipped. Ours, combining 

ftrength and adivity, is the befl in the world. 

Ufc of light The particular fei;vice of light troops, whether 

cavalry or infantry, is to keep as near the enemy 
as poffible ; watch all his motions, and difcover 
his intentions; beat up his quarters frequently, 
and keep him in a flate of alert, in order to fatigue 
him ; drive in his piquets and out-pofts ; carry off 
his patroles; intercept his convoys, and deflroy 
his magazines^ flip between his pofts, and do 

him 
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him all the mifchief that is poffible ; purfue him 
when he is beaten, and complete his defeat, 
and retard his purfuit when he happens to be 
fuccefsful; penetrate into his country and levy 
contributions. They are likewife to cover the 
movements of their own army ; for this purpofe 
they form a chain in front, and on its flanks; 
all the parts of which muft be able to communi- 
cate with one another, and to fall back with 
facility upon the army. It is of confequence 
that the different forts of troops fhould be pofted 
in gound adapted to their mode of fighting; 
the cavalry on plains and in the open country ; 
the infantry in clofe interfered places, behind 
hedges, walls, ravines, abatis's, redoubts, &c. 
and in woods : I have already given their duties in 
detail in another place. Their numbers have in- 
creafed in aill the European fervices of late years : 
Frederick the Great faw their great utility, and 
added many regiments of huflars, and battalions 
of light infantry to his army during the feven years 
war : he fays in his Military Infl;ru6tions, " that it Military in- 
" is almoft impoffible to furprize an Auftrian army ^^^g"** 
" from the crouds of Croats, Pandours and Huf- 
" fars with which it is furrounded. " He found the Towers's Frc- 
want of well conftituted light troops at Hoch- yoULplgc 
kirchen. "^* 

" After various movements for proteding Ban- Surpnzeofthc 
" denburgh from the incurfions of the Auftrians, Hochkirchen. 
" and cutting off their communication with Bohe- 
" mia, Frederick took poft in the neighbourhood of 
" Hochkirchen, with his left at Bantzen; from 

. " whence 
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" whence he could command both Mifnia and Lu- 
fatia, and keep up a communication with Prince 
Henry. In this pofition Marihal Daun refolved 
to attempt an attack by furprife upon the right 
" of the Pruffians, who had negle6led to occupy 
** the heights that commanded the village of 
" Hochkirchen, which was only guarded by a few 
" free companies. 

He accordingly began his march late at night 
the 13th of Oftober, 1758 ; having ordered a di- 
verfion to be made on the left of the PrulTians at 
the fame time, to prevent it from affording affif- 
tance to the right; he occupied the hill above 
Hochkirchen, and erefted batteries upon it, cut 
the free companies to pieces, and attacked the 
camp about four o'clock in the morning of the 14th. 
It is well known that the Pruffians loft on this' 
occafion, their camp equipage, a great part of their 
artillery, and 7000 men ; among whom were Mar- 
fhal Keith and Prince Francis of Brunfwick killed^ 
and many officers of rank taken prifoners. 

The artillery is compofed of bombardiers and 
gunners in our fervice ; in others, they have alfo 
fappers, miners and pontoniers. The bombardiers 
and gunnei-s are deftined to the fervice of the guns, 
and are armed with firelocks like the infantry, 
which are however of no ufe to them, except to give 
them confidence, and now and then for perfonal 
defence. Sappers and miners are only ufeful at 
fieges. Piftols and daggers are the only arms 
which the latter can have occafion for under ground; 
the duty of the former feems to require none at 

all : 
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all : They however, carry arms for parade : they 
do not feem to be more neceflary for the pontoniers, 
whofe only bufmefs is to throw bridges of pontoons 
acrofs rivers. 

To take the word in its fulled extent, the com- Engineers, 
mander in chief is the firft engineer ; and under 
him the quarter-mafter general, who regulates and 
marks out the movements; encampments, and 
quarters of the army. Engineers properly fpeak- 
ing, condu6l, under the general, the operations of 
bel'^eging, fortifying, and defending towns. The 
field engineers are entrufted with the duty of 
taking up pofitions and preparing the camps and 
roads for the army, likewife conftruding field 
works, and fortifying the camp; reconnoitring, 
and pointing out the attacks on the pofitions of the 
enemy. In (hort the. bufmefs of an engineer far 
exceeds the limits of this work, and the ability of 
the writer ; but MuUer's Works are open to every 
body, and all thofe who are employed in the quar- 
ter-mafter general's department ihould underftand 
the field part of engineering. Befides the above 
corps, the army is always provided with a corps of 
guides : though their officers are permanent, the 
men are changed frequently, and their duty is ob- 
vious : they are attached to the quarter-mafter 
general's department. 

In general, the ftafF is pofted in a place of tole- The ftaff. 
rable fecurity, which is called head-quarters. It 
is compofed of the commander in chief and his 
fuite ; the quartermafter-general, the adjutant-ge- 
neral, the paymafter-general, commiflkry-general, 

phyfician 
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phyfician and furgeon-generals, apothecary-ge- 
neral and waggon-mafter general, with all their 
deputies and afliftants, and the provoft mai^fhal. 

The train is divided into that of the artillery^ 
which is again fubdividcd into field and fiege trains 
under the commanding officer of artillery, and the 
pontoon train, which is under the command of a 
particular officer ; the provifion train, which, as well 
as every thing concerning provifions and forage, is 
under the direftion of the commiffary-general ; 
fuch as the field bakery, ovens, &c. &c. 

The baggage of the head-quarters includes that 
of all the futlers, and followers of it ; and together 
with the baggage of the whole army, when aflem- 
bled, is under the command of the waggon-mafter 
general, who has a corps of waggoners under his 
orders. 

It is the duty of the provoft marflial to preferve 
order and regularity, by taking up all marauders, 
and other offenders, and to remove all nuifances. 
All futlers are under his command when the army 
is encamped. 

The hofpital is divided into the field hofpital, 
which conftantly attends the aimy, and one farther 
removed in the rear for difficult and tedious cafes ; 
befides which each regiment has its particular 
hofpital. 

Not only every general commanding an army, 
muft employ fpies ; but alfo officers commanding 
out-pofts ; but as the fame man frequently gives 
information to both parties, the greateft caution 
fhould be ufed in trufting them, as they may be 
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bribed by the enemy to deceive ; which if difco- 
vered, they fliould be immediately hung; they 
ihould not be known to each other, and Ihould Voltaire's 

I Age of Louis 

always be examined feparately. xiv. 

William III. commanding the allies in Flanders 
in l6g2, having taken a fpy employed by the ene- 
my, obliged him to write a letter of his diftating 
to the French general, which fo completely de- 
ceived him, that William furprifed his right wing at 
Steinkerk. 

Spies being employed in all armies, the neceffity 
of preventing any perfon from paffing the out-poft 
without a regular paffport, is obvious. 

The denominations of all the llaiF officers, fuffi* 
ciently denote their duties to every regimental offi- 
cer; it is therefore unneceffary to detail them here. 
Therefore having already mentioned the officers 
and departments, on which they roll, I fliall proceed 
to treat of the great operations of the army, or at 
ieaft the principles on which they are condufted. 
Troops are encamped, ih order that they may 
be more readily able to aft coUeftively againft the n^ents. 
enemy. Tlie camp takes its name from the head- 
quarters. 

In order that the camp fhould afford no ad van- Rules for 
tage to the enemy, the following rules Ihould be ^'^^^"^p*"^- 
obferved. 

1 ft, Tlie ground mull be neither too exteniive, 
nor confined. 2d, The enemy muft not be able to 
attack it in flank nor rear. 3d, Neither muft it be 
liable to be attacked in front unexpededly, and 
before proper meafures can be taken for its de- 
fence. 
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fepce. 4th, The approach, in front, muft he diffi- 
cult, and fo fituated as to be eafily defended by 
mufquetry. 5th, The communication through the 
camp muft be fuch, that all the parts of the army 
can mutually fupport one another. 6th, The 
egrefi from the camp, muft be eafy to the army on 
every fide. 
Firftruie. Whatever fpace a battalion or fquadron occu- 

pies under arms, it requires for the front of its 
encampment the fame ground. Therefore th^ 
fame ground that the army occupies under arms, | 

allowing the proper intervals between fquadrons \ 

and battalions, will be neceflary for its encamp- 
ment; but if the extent to be occupied is too ■ 
it.*/ . great, .then the intervals muft be enlarged ; but . 
never more than a fpace equal to the front of the 1 
battalions and fquadrons; which is called the half 
full line. An army feldom encamps in one line ; 
but generally has two, and a referve behind the 
fecond. When any fquadron or battalion is de- 
tached from the line, the ground is taken up by 
another. It is very eafy from the number of 
fquadrons and battalions, in the firft line, to know 
the fpace neceflary for the camp. With refpeft 
to the depth, each line requires 300 paces, which 
is the diftance between them in battle, in order 
that the fecond may be out of the reach of fire. 

The fecond is, that the flanks fhould be covered; 
which they are if the enemy cannot march direftly 
againft them, without firft forcing the pofts which 
cover them, or making fuch a detour as to 
give fufficient time to take proper meafures 

to 
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tdfinArat^ hJ* aittcifipt. Therefore kt usfe^by 
what the flanks ca^f be feeur€d# I ft, fey the fcfa;. 
but tlieii Ate iiif^ eiiianfitke hkw deep the water is ; 
ftrerigthea it by ftockades, md etery 6<l*r me^heKl 
a^ ^ ^ it €aart be waded through j inform ou^-^ 
^Ives of the poflifele ehanges in the ebbing and 
t<)wifig of the tide, «tfd be fure that the enemy** 
Ihips G*Ano« annoy out camp. 2d; Rivers; thefe 
4rtexeeneAtfuppo#tgfortheflai>ks> when there *ra 
ktrt few pfifles over them, and they efeffly deferid-^ 
€6. Sdf lioifee's;- thfeir e:fccelIeAGe depend npdii 
fheJt fia^ ^frid deptfe, a*?d the difttoce which th* 
ttietify ii* ob%ed to maich, in otdeti^ get reAind 
flieAi.' 4th, Mdraflfeii; provided Wfe kno^ to A 
c*jrt^«y, that they ate impiflkbld. Mh, Mbihi*- 
feii«is t>t ravine*! v^heii they are tiery fteep ; btrt if 
tl«ey ctftt bfe climbed, they fhouM be fottilSed: Ra^ 
tittesi are* good cover for a fl^nk, wheh the hills 
l^icfc form them are higher on c^ui- fide than that 
of «te enettty; but Ifbey ihould be fortified, and 
commanded in fuch a manner that the enettiy 
c^nriot pafe^ thefti. 6th, Woods- but they are not 
« gdodfvpp<3^t toaflank; for even though We aba^ 
tife fheiri, the enemy ean eftablifli' himfelf itf them. 
• The King of Prttflk objefts to encamping near Miiitanr 
imod», as^ they encourage defertion; but that ^"^ """"'^ 
driftie k fo Kttle kntiwn iti our army, that no 
^jfeiftito AoiiW be rriatJe on that account; v?f- 
lages, when weH fitudted are an excfellent daver tb 
the flanks ; but they muft be fa fortified attd dte- 
fefinied that the enemy cannot think o^ atta(?kiiig 

G them 
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« 

them with any profped; of fuccdsj as on them d€^ 
pends the fafety of the whole army^ 

The third rule fays, that, neither muft it be Ha* 
ble to be attacked in front unexpeftedly, and be- 
fore proper meafures can be taken for its defence : 
therefore there fliould be no villages, woods, 
hedges, ditches, or any thing elfe which can cover 
the approach of an enemy, within the range of 
cannon, in front of the camp ; neither muil any 
ravines nor hollow wfiys, through which he might 
march concealed, be in front of the army ; neither 
any heights; but in cafe of attack the enemy muft 
be under the fire of our whole front; and all his 
movements muft be fo expofed to pur view, that 
we can take our meafures to countera6l his inten* 
tions: towards this, it is neceffaiy that all fuch 
things which happen to be in front, fhould either 
be deftroyed, or fortified and occupied by troops, 
fo as either to repel his attack, or at leaft give 
time to the army to retreat, and be out of all 
danger. 

Hie fourth rule has a great analogy to the 
former ; in as much ais whatever protects the flanks^ 
affords a proportionably greater protection to the 
front; as the flanks ihould be perfeAly fecured 
againft any attempt, whereas it is fufficient that 
the front is rendered difficult of accefs. An army 
never fronts to the fea, except to prevent a difemr 
barkation; in which cafe, care ihould be taken 
that a heavy and colle6ied fire may be kept on th6 
landing places ; the fame rule applies to lakes, inuQ- 
.dations, and moralTes, which render the front almoft 

inattackabie* 
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^attftckable. A river is a great impediment to the 
enemy, if there are but few fords, and. that, he is 
obliged to throw over bridges under our fire. A 
perfeft morafs renders the front inattackable ; but 
even when it is only difficult to pafs, it affords a 
great defence. Woods are a difadvantage, in 

front, as they afford cover to the enemy. 

Ravines and hollow ways running along the front, 
afford a good defence; but if they interfeft it, 
their courfe fhould be comnianded by our fire. 
Wh^n yiljages are tenable, they afford a good pro- 
teftion; but otherwife they Ihould be deftrpyed; 
^ fame rule applies toall.fingle houfes and build* 
ings. 

. The fifth rule requires, that no river, morafs, fii^rui^ 
tavine, or unpaiiable wood, fhould interfed; the 
army, much lefs feparate the two lines. When- 
ever it fo happens, bridges, and roads of commu- 
nication fhould be made. 

^ The fiKth rule requires, that the egrefs from the . sixth Rule, 
camp fhould be eafy on every fide to the army ; and 
that, of courfe, roads fhould be prepared for that 
purpofe, as foon as the camp is marked out. How- . 
ev«r, it is not eafy to find a flrong camp from, 
which an army can move forward with facility, in 
the prefence of an enemy. But if we mean to ad- 
vance, we fhall not look for a flrong front to our 
camp. On the other hand, if we nican to remlin 
on the defenfive, it will be fufficient to find the 
roads open to the flanks and rear. . 

It is evident, according to the third rule, and the 
nature of our arms, that if there are high grounds . 

G 2 within 
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withitt OUT reach, we fliould prefer them to the 
hollows ibr our canipw We know that ihot fired" 
fi*om low groBtid, has but little ^t6t ag&inft any- 
thing above it ; and that the fire of depreffed guns^ 
from a very high fitoation, is equally ]nefFe6i;ual. 
Artillery does mod execution, placed on a gentte 
afcent, where a giaxing or ikimming fire can be ob-- 
tained. Beyond the diftances of two Jnindrei 
totfes, fire is very uncertaki ; within that fyace it 
will have fome efle6l: but, at 100, it becomes for— 
midable. Tlie range of battalion gtins cannot 

i be efleemed at more than one hundred and fifty 

torfes, and that only for round Act ; grape antf 
cartridge ihot do not tell farther than mufketry. 

fiutPoAi. I have already faid, in another piece, that, for 
tlie fecurity of the camp, out-pofts muft be de- 
tached : they muft be pofted fo far from the army, 
and in fuch a maimer, that it can always be formed, 
and ready to defend itfelf before the enemy can 
arrive- Hiofe out-pofts muft form a chain, -through 
which nothing caii pafs Unnoticed, and be able to 
ft^port each other : they arc compofed of light 
troops, and troops of the line. Upon pkins, they 
confift of cavalry; and infantry, in clofe inter- 
ftfted ground: A poft of light cavalry is (among 
the Germans, whofe huffai-s and dragoons are 
mounted on very fmall horfes) generally fupported 
by one of heavy: but with us, the light dragoons - 
will anfwer for both ; this is again fupported by one 
of infantry. In woods, and behind hedges, light 
itifantry are generally poficdj and troops of the* 
Ime in houfes; villages, and behind worlts. Each* 
i ' poft 
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poft advances one or more piquets inliis firorit. Tti 
finall polls t>f cavalry arc not cxpefted to maintain 
their ground, but to retreat from a fupisrior force : 
but the infantry ihoiild nmke every poffible refifc- 
ance, hi order that the army may have fnffifcient 
time to prepare for aftion* As foon as any one poft 
perceives the enemy advancing, it fliould give no- 
tice to the otluers : but I have already detailed tiie 
ditties of ottt-pofts,. In open counts-ies, where the 
^nemy meets no natural impediment, they ihould 
be confiderably advanced; but in a ftrong clofe 
country, they may be polled nearer to the army. 
As the ne©Bflities of the f roopsj require wood and ^ 

* * ^ Convenience 

water, it is indifpenfabie that attention ihould be ofthcXroopt. 
paid to thofe articles, therefore care mufi be taken 
that' they arc not fpoiled or deftroyed; likewife, 
the forage which may be in the neighbourhood of 
the camp. 

Hie quai'ter-mafters of regiments fet out froth Marking out 
head-quarters, under the command of the quarter- the Ground. 
mafter-general. After he has marked out the ground, 
with the intervals to be obferved between battalions 
and fquadrons, his aiTiflants difiribute it among the 
brigades or regiments, according to their ftrength ; 
and the regimental quarter-mafters diftribute it 
among the troops and companies. 

Thofe are the rules for encamping, deduced from 
the precepts and practice of the greateft Generals, 
from which nobody can depart, with impunity, be- 
fore an enteiprizing and experienced enemy. — 
Great genius will, and may deviate from rules, Hiftory of 
becaufe it furpafles them ; but the greateft men have voifTL^g? 
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been known to fuffer by it, and repent. Wc have 
already feen how the King of Pruflia was furprized 
by Marihal Daun, dt Hochkirchen, by omitting to 
occupy the hill above the village, and not fuffici- 
ently guarding the latter. Colonel TemplehofFe, in 
his Remarks on General Loyd'sHiftory of the Seven 
Years War, attributes the vi6lory of the Auftrians 
over the Pruflians, at Breflaw, to the great extent 
of the Pruflian entrenchments. The camp which 
Sketch of the the Frcuch occupied at Minden was much too con- 

Campaigns of ^ 

Duke Fcrdi- fined for fuch a great army, a6ling on the offenfive : 

there was no way of advancing from it, but by a 
narrow road between the town and a morafs, and 
afterwards forming on the plain of Minden. The 
King of Pruffia fays, in his Pofthumous Works, 
that a camp, like a garment, ihould be fitted to the 
body which is tQ occupy it. In 1706, Prince Eugene 
attacked, and defeated the French army, befieging 
Turin, under the command of the Duke de la 
FeuUade: their pofition being interfefted by the 
Doire, and the neceflary communication inters 

Voitairc't Tuptcd. In 1712, Princc Eugene was beat at 

Hiftory. Dcnin, by Marfhal Villars, his pofition being too 

extenfive: Lord Albermarle was poftedat Den in, 
which was at too great a difl:ance from the Prince 
for mutual fupport. This Villars perceived; and 
while a body of dragoons kept Eugene in check, 
fell upon and defeated Albermarle. 

Thofe are fome of the faults of thofe great men. 
— Thofe who would profit by their example muft 
ftudy their hiftory. 

Of MarchM. Evcry oflacer is, pr ought to be, in poffeffion of 

Lieutenant 
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lieutenant-Oeneral Dundas's Syftem of Military 
Ta6Ucs; and, is confeqiiently acquainted with the 
manner of marching his regiment. — I fhall, there- 
fore, laying aiide that part which we fee pra6tifed 
every day, proceed at once to the march of an 
aimy. 

Were an army, with artillery and baggage, to 
inarch in one column, it would require too much 
time to get in motion, or to form in order of battle: 
it, therefore, generally forms more ; but their num- 
bers depend on the ground, and the obje6l of the 
general. The following rules are then to be ob- 
fcrved:— 

Firft, In advancing againfl the enemy, or re- 
treating from him, as many columns fhould be 
formed as the ground will admit: as the more there 
are of them, of courfe, the fhorter they will be, 
and the fooner formed in order of battle. 
. The ground admits of as many columns as there 
are roads to be found or made, but care muft be 
taken that they are all good ; otherwife, fewer co- 
lumns will be better, as wjiat delays one, retards the 
whole army. 

Second, If we can form but few columns, our pre- 
cautions fhould be encreafed, fo that either we may 
not be attacked, or that we may have time enough 
to be formed in good order before the enemy can 
arrive. If we expeft the enemy on the flank, and 
that he can attack us fuddenly, we generally march 
by lines, fo that each line can form at once on its 
o,wn ground ; but if it is probable that he cannot see the Orders 
attack us fo fi^ddenly, it is mor^ convenient to dinand in 

G4 march ^^'^^^'^^ 
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Dundas't march in more columiu. When the maccfa is to 
cl^i^igD^of ^ through a woody and mountamous country, the 
cl^and 6*/^' cavaliy ihould not form the outward columns, 

but be covered by the infantry : the artillery and 
baggage ane always on the mod prote£i;ed roads.j-r-f 
In advancing and retreating, the columns generally 
con£ft of a part of both lines. 

For the fecurity of the marcfa^ the following mea^ 
fures are taken: — ^There is a flrong advance guard, 
if the movement is forward : its compofition regUf 
lated by the nature of the country : it fends out 
parties cf light troops on every fide, as far as pofr 
fible, to give timely intelligence of the approach of 
the enemy. The advance guard not only fupports 
thofe detachments, but covers the army in its 
march againfi any coips which may be advanced 
againft it, drives back any of the enemy who ap^ 
proach it, and refifis him, ihould he attack with his 
furmy, imtil we are fenned and ready to receive 
him. 

In retreating, the rear ^uard performs the fame 
duties, alld takes .every advantage of fituation 
which the country affords, to retard the progrefi of 
the eftemy. Both (houldi by their manoeuvres and 
tb^r detacb/nents, cpyer all the columns of the 
army againft an attack. When the enemy is ex- 
pe^ed oa .tlie flank, troops are detached on that 
fide, who likewife lend parties to reconnoitre. The 
l^^ggage always marches, covered by the army ; ad- 
vancing, it is in the rear; retreating, in the front; 
and on » fl^nk march, c«i that .fide where there is 
no d^ger tQ af^rf hend. When there is no dangn-, 

it 



it often immediately prectdeSf or fottovs the bri- 
gades or regiments ; otherwHe, it precedes, w fol- 
lows the ahfny at if comfiderable diihiiice. When 
the army marches with an intention of fighting, 
the artillery is brigaded in the columns, and forms 
withttem; otherwife, the park has generally its 
own column. The columns fhould never croft 
upon eachother on the ra^rch ; never clofe orfepar 
rate too much ; never get too forward, nor fall 
back. The firft of thefe depends upon the quartcrr 
m^iler-genaraVs afiiftants, or field-engmeers, who 
iniLrk the routes ; the lafi, on the officers who lead 
ijte coluiow. When any column is delayed by a. 
llefitei the others fhould wait for it. But if the whole 
firmy ibould be obliged to pais one, care muft be 
^iakeli that nothing is to be apprehex&ded from- the 
^neitiy during the operation. 

The convenience of the army requires good. Convenience 
roads; 'the beft for the artillery: for the cavalry, ^f'^^ droops. 
niarfhes and woods fhould be avoided; alfo fteep 
hillfi, ravines, &c. even by a detour. For the in- 
fantry, attention fhould be paid to the diftance, 
that the men fhould not be too much fatigued. -^ 
As ajl the columns fhould march and arrive on 
their ground nearly at the fame time, there fl^uld 
b9 no fenfible difference in tl>e length of the routes. 
— ^The route* are marked by the quarter-mafter-ge- 
aeral's aflfiltants, with flicks ftuck in the Rround, Fc-dinand's 

Orders in 

and wifps of flraw tied to them. Where two ci>- General Du^- 
lumns are obliged to touch, one of th« routes is 
diftipgui<h?d by two flicks croffed, or fome other ' 
W^k. 

Detach- 
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Bmchmcmt. Detachments are made for the following purpofes : 

Firft, To occupy a poft. 

Second, To fall upon fome pdl or detachment 
pf the enemy. 

Third, To reconnoitre. 

I have already detailed tlieir duties ; the greatcft 
principle of which is to keep the objefi; for which 
we are detached in view, and not to deviate from it. 

In 1600, Maurice, Prince of Orange, having dif- 
^mbarked his army between Oftend and Newport, 
detached Count Emeft, of Naflau, to Infengen* 
bridge, to occupy that poft. The Count, on liis 
arrival, found that the Spaniards had already paf- 
fed it, and attacked them with his detachment of 
2000 men, infiead of falling back upon the army; 
from which he was immediately cut off, and glad to 
make good his retreat into Oftend, by which Mau- 
rice was deprived of his affiftance in the engage- 
ment which immediately followed, when the Spa- 
niards were defeated. 
Local knw- A general acquires his general knowledge of the 
^^' country by the maps, and a more detailed one by 

the plans, which are drawn by the officers under 
the direftion of the quarter-mafter-general, and 
other intelligent officers who are fent to reconnoitre, 
and inform themfelves of the refources of the 
country with refpeft to forage and provifions : they 
bring back with them fuch people as can give the 
beft information. 
ProportioM of The ftrcngth of the army fliould be proportioned 
to its objed;, and the force which, is to be oppofed 
to it, In an open country, a great eftablifliment 
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of cavalry is neceflary. In a mountainous, woody 
or interfe6led country, or where there are many 
fortified places, a numerous infantry ; and in the 
latter cafe, a great train of heavy artillery.' — 
-Where a war of pofts niay be expefted, a laige 
field train : where many rivers are, a great pontoon 
train; and where but few or no navigable rivers 
are, a numerous provifion train. 

Magazines of provifions and forage are formed PrOTifioiiy^ 
for the fupport of the army, as well as military 
ftores. They are frequently efiablifhed in different 
places, in order to deceive the enemy in the in- 
tended point of attack. The fubfiftence of the ' 
army being a matter of the greatefl. importance, 
not only the greatefl attention is to be paid to the 
circumfiances of the country in which it is to aft, 
but alfo to the feafon of the year. If you mean to 
enter the enemy's country in winter or fpring, it 
will h6 impoffible to advance more than three or 
four days march from your magazines, with a large 
body of cavalry, unlefs you are pretty certain of 
being able to feize upon fome of thofe of the 
enemy. There is generally a bread waggon for 
each troop and company in the army. They 
comixionly carry fix days' bread ; the foldiers three: 
by means of thefe the army marches with nine 
days' bread : the provifion train may carry nine 
days' flour : fo that the army will move witii 
eighteen days' bread or flour. The army can then 
only advance fix days' march from its magazines to 
be ftationary, until they can be moved forward, or 
others formed by deliveries from the country. The 

field 
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field bakery commonly bakes everyfecdniior tihitd 
day. 

Colonel Templdboffe's Calculations, traviilated by 
. the Honourable Lieutenant-Colonel Lindfay, ozt 
** The Subfiiience of an Army in the Field/' arc ad- 
mirable, and ihould be in the hands of every mili- 
tary man who afpires to the honour of a command : 
it would be fuperfluous to detail them here. 

In 1635, Prince Frederick Henry of Naflau, 
commanding the Dutch troops, penetrated into the 
Spanifh Netherlands to the very gates of Bruffels ; 
but depending on the country for fupplies, hif 
provifions were cut off by the mafterly condud of 
the Cardinal Infant, commanding the Spaniards; 
and he was obliged to retreat into Holland, aban*- 
doning all his conqiiefts, without a blow. We 
•have many inflances of the lame kind, but one is 
fufiicient here. 
OJcnfive War When wc mean to a6l ofFenfi vely, at the com- 
mencement of a war, we mud endeavour to anti- 
cipate the enemy — ^as Great Britain always did in 
the adminiilration of the great Chatham. The ne- 
ceflkry calculations of force, provifions, &c. muft 
be made, as well as the time which the enterprize 
will require ; and in cafe of its mifcarriage, ano- 
ther fixed upon as a fubftitute. 

Among the advantages to be thus gained are,**^ 
ifl:, To feize upon one of his principal towns or 
provinces, as the King of Pruffia did upon Silefia 
in 1740. — 2d, To c^iufehis army to be fo difperfed, 
that it cannot be foon re-aflembled. — 3d, To fall 
upon one of his allies, and force him to a peace, as 

Frederick 
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iPtaderick did Hie Kbg <s£ Fola&d, Ekdor 
Saixotiy, m iT45.-^4tb^ To^ain fome poft or town 
which opens a paflage into the enemy's coiintry«t 
or the oomtnand of a river wMidi runs through 
it 

To thofe are txy be oppofed^r^lfty Strong pliace!* 
'^2iy River9.<M^3d^ iEkflies fomied Iry ntoumtaimk 
woods, amd tnoraifes, befides the hofltle army. 

in thfe firft plaoe^ the campaugn wiU Begin wilba 
iie^f whidhfllduld be^-^ifi, Of a place that is tli» 
key to ottf o>9ra country, or tliat of oar allies^ of 
that of the- enemy.— r2dy One: that oomnianad^ a 
river which^cittferve for the tjan%ort of ourftores 
or his. — dd. That commands cmr communicatioiis, 
or thofeofthb enemy. <—4th, Wfaeie the enemy has 

AH ftvlified pkcei which arc ziot likely, to be 
ttfefol, Either while 1^ army ia ad;\'ancing, or in 
cafe ^f a retveat, ibould he defiroyed as fooii zjd 
taken. ' In paffing rivers and defile^ attention! mnil 
b^ paid^!!o thofe places wheie pofts can be efia* 
bliibed, anfwering either to cover the advance ot 
retreat. 

In* an open country, we muft endeavour to get 
poflfeffion of fome tenable place, to eilab]ii(h a maga* 
zine, and which may ferve to cover our'retreat. 

But above all things, we muft never undertake 
any thing without being certain that we have fuffi- 
cient time and mean§. 

Alexander, and Charles the Xllth of Sweden, 
were equally ambitious, brave, and enterprirfng. 
Alexander conquered a world by the prudemce of 

. ' his 
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his meafures. — Charles ruined a kingdom, 
would have loft it, had he lived, by the wildnefs of 
his fchemes. 

Taking the field a few days before the enemy, is 
fometimes produ6iive of great advantages, which 
ihould be calculated, and the probable expence of 
men, horfes, &c. balanced againft them;, particu-* 
larly, the lives of the fbldiers ihould not be thrown 
away. When Bonaparte facrificed 3000 grena- 
diers to force the bridge of Lodi^ which he could 
have turned by a march of a few leagues — he K&^d 
more like a Bacchanal than a General ; — at St JJeaB 
d'Acre, his defperate. fitiiation could only, excufe 
his eleven fruitlefs afiaults. 

But when the enemy has already tak^n the fields 
and is pofted fo as eiFe6lually to opppfe our en- 
trance into his country, which we are^ neyerthtfefs, 
determined to attempt ; or to prevent 113 .fr ofn be* 
fieging one of his towns, we ihall endeavojiiir. to ef- 
fe£i; it by a d^veriion: as the Imperialifis and 
French, under the Prince of Saxe-*Hilbpi|rghau- 
iisn, and the Marihal Soubife, in 1757, obliged th^ 
King of Pruffia, by their irruption into Saxpny, to 
quit his camp at Bernftaedt, and thus enabled Prince 
Charles to puih for^vard Count Haddick with 8000 
Auftrians to Berlin. 

In order that this diverfion fliould have the pro- 
pofed efFed, it fliould put the enemy in great danger 
and confequent alarm : or, 

Second, By interrupting his fupplies, which is 
done by feizing the pofts or rivers, by which h^ 
draM'S them ; or by frequently attacking his con- 
voys, 
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Toys, for which* a large corps of light troops vrill be 
requifite. 

Third, By detaching.— This is a fort of diverfion 
in the neighbourhood of his army ; one or more 
corps are detdched upon his flank or rear, who* 
feize upon aiiy pofts which he has left unoccupied, 
intercept his convoys, &c. and do him all forts of 
mifchief. 

Fourth, By marching and counter-marching, we 
ihall endeavour to draw him from his poft, or in- 
duce hixn to weaken it, and feize that opportunity^* 
of paffmg.or forcing it. 

In the year 1757, the King of Pruffia, previous 
to the battle of Prague, made fuch movements as 
to induce Prince Charles of Lorraine to deWch 
20,000 men from his firong entrenched camp on 
the banks of the Moldau; which corps, Fred&* 
rick, by a mafterly manoeuvre, cut off from all 
communication with the Prince, and then attacked 
him. 

The lad and fimpleft mode of penetrating into 
the enemy's country is, by a battle : but aa it is like- 
wife the moft hazardous, a good general will prefer 
any other, when he has it in his power, unlefs the 
advantages refulting from a vi6lory promife to be 
fuch as to counterpoife the riflt. — In Ihort, unle& 
much may be gained, and little can be loft. 

By the battle of Hohen Friedberg, the King of 
Pruffia drove the Auflrians out of Silefia, and was 
enabled to enter Bohemia ; by that of Czaflau, he 
gained a peace and a province. 

The 
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DefeniiTcWar. . Hie genciil vtix) ads on the defenfilre, kbosm 

under great difficulties : his motions are regulated 
hy ihofe of his eoeiny.-^It is therefore his liiifiiids 
to tike the earlieft opportunity of changing the faoe 
of affaiis, and rendering his operation* offenfive : 
he niiifi^ therefore, be always ready for fadt nx^ 

If the country is defended by fortified towii^ 
tfae army ffaoald be ia pofted a» to be able to fac- 
cour thofe wUcb may be threatened : if by invert,, 
or other defiles, the paiffiss Auft be occti^d Md 
fortified with field works ; if it has fiatlier foftiAed 
pbcesy nordefiTes for its defence, the army flioiidd 
be fi) poBteA as to be able to w^tcfa dieniodoM €i 
tlte enieniy, in onAer to count^rift his iiite&4Jotts. 
. Such VFBA Marfiial Dann's coftdii^ in Mdr^ky 
in the year 1756, when he commanded tl^ AuftnM 
ins J and obiigied the Kttig of Fhiffia to rasfe the 
tegs a£ Ofaaatz^ by frequently throwing foe^MM 
into the place, and intercepting the convoys of thd 
PrnlTisi amny ; fuch was the condu^ of that ge- 
uctal in 1 7 57» when taking pod at KoUn, be was fb 
troabidfom^ to Frederick, then befieging Prague^ 
timt be provoked the King to attack him in hid 
finoBg intrenched capnp, gained a complete yiStMf 
ever him, and obliged him to raiie the fie'ge. 
Aflcmbi* th Wlien the atrmy is allembled to aft offenfiveiy, si 
Anny. , pvincipal objeft is, not to point out, by its pdfition, 

the intended point of attack : it iliould then be di^ 
vided into fCTcral corps.; but all fo fituafed a& td 
be able to join together with €xpediti<;m.and feiei* 
Hty, roads fliould be opened and repaired on every 

fide^ 
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fide, and all the neceffary cattle and carriages kept 
in readinefs. The King of Pruffia was a mailer in 
this art. His great opponent, Marihal Daun, is 
faid to have declared of him, that he affembled 
his troops in fuch a manner, that it was impoflible 
to penetrate his defigns. 

In defenfive war, I have already faid, the move- 
ments of the army muft be regulated by thofe of 
the enemy; and of courfe, the camps and quarters, 
in which it is to affemble, muft depend upon his fup- 
pofed intentions. In affembling the army, fatiguing 
marches ftiould be avoided, until the men and horfes 
become gradually accuftomed to the field. 

If the country is defended by defiles, they are 
occupied by troops, while the main body of the 
army either takes a central pofition to fupport 
them, or follows the enemy in all his movements. 
In defenfive war, as the army is probably infe- 
rior to the •enemy, detachments fliould be made 
with great caution. I have already fhewn the 
advantage which the King of Pruffia reaped from 
the circumftance of Prince Charles having de- 
tached twenty thoufand men, previous to the 
battle of Prague. It is better to leave a part 
of our country open to the depredations of the 
enemy, than to fritter away our army' by at- 
tempting to occupy every poft. — Hiftory affords 
many proofs of the truth of this maxim. 

No detachment fliould be made to fuch a diftance 
as not to be fupported, unlefs it is equal, either by 
its own force, or that of its fituation, ,to cope with 
any thing which can be brought againft it, or at 
leaft to enfure a fafe retreat. 

H The 
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The King of Pruffia fays, in his Military In- 
ftru6tionSy that '^ He fhould have been beaten at 
" Sohr ; and he deferred it, for having made fuch 
" large detachments, if the abilities of his general*, 
" and the bravery of his troops had not faved him.** 
— — Such authority: is worth a thoufand ex- 
amples. 

Frederick himfelf has been blamed for having, in 
1759, detached General Finck to Maxen, to in- 
tercept the communication of Marihal Daun, en- 
camped on the plain between Drefden and Plawen, 
with Bohemia; but the Captains, now Colonel 
and Lieutenant- Colonel, C. and R. Crawford, ia 
their notes upon " Tielke's Account of fome of the 
moft remarkable Events of the War between the 
Pruffians, &c. " acquit the King totally ; and at- 
tribute the capture of that General to his not ha- 
ving properly occupied the ground with which they 
were perfe6Uy acquainted. 
Of retreating. When we would retreat, in order to avoid a bat- 
tle, if the enemy is near, as we muft take every 
precaution to prevent him from perceiving our de-^ 
fign, we muft avoid any noife or unufual move- 
I ments: fuch as burning magazines, ftriking tents, 
. withdrawing pofts, Sfc. likewife endeavour to 
deceive the enemy by a good countenance, by 
ftrengthening our pofition, giving out falfe re- 
ports, &c. and, finally, by marching by night. 
— ^We muft alfo fecure our retreat, by occupying 
fuch defiles or other pofts, as the enemy will be 
obliged to pafs in following us, or poft cavalry 
to attack hixa in flank. If he is at fuch a diftance 

as 
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as to be able only to harrafs us by his light troops, 
a detachment may be advanced to a6t offenfively 
againft them, and drive them back upon their own 
army. 

Thefick, baggage, and heavy artillery, fliould 
be feiit in front at fuch a diftance as not to impede 
the march of the army. 

In the year 1591, the famous Alexander Far- 
nefe, Prince of Parma, commanding the Spaniards 
upon the Wahl, and having that river in his rear, 
Maurice of Naffau, Prince of Orange, being op- 
pofed to him with a fuperior force : the latter ima- 
gined that it was impoffible for his enemy to efcape, 
until he faw him file over a bridge of boats, thrown 
acrofs the river under the protedion of lines qon- 
ftru6i:ed for that purpofe. When the King of 
Pruffia was obliged by Marlhal Daun to raife the 
fiege of Olmutz, he took his meafures fo well as to 
gain a full day's march on the Auftrians, and ad- 
vanced into Bohemia. 

We advance, or march in a parallel line with the . ^ 

Forward and 

enemy, either for the purpofe of afting offenfively Parallel 
or defenfively. If we would aft offenfively, we 
mufl take care- not to expofe our own communica- 
tion with our magazines to be interrupted, unlefs 
we are fure of finding every thing in the country 
into which we march, neither our retreat into our 
own country to be cut off. When we know that 
thofe are fecure, w^e march either in one body or in 
divifions, according to the objefl; in view: if to 
give battle, or to invefl a town, it will probably be 
in divifions or column's, which will all arrive at 

H2 their 
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their points of attack at the fame time, or at the 
place of general rendezvous ; in which cafe, *the 
movements of all the divifions are combined. If 
we hope to fucceed in our enterprize, we muft be 
fecret ; but at the fame time, not negled (in order 
to conceal our intentions) to fend forward detach- 
ments to feize upon any pofts which may be advan- 
tageous to us, or to the enemy, if firft occupied by 
him. Thofe detachments muft be of fufficient force 
to maintain themfelves until the arrival of the army. 
If we march parallel with the enemy, we fhould en- 
deavour to fecure all the palTes between the country 
occupied by him and our own army, whether we 
mean to penetrate or to prevent him from doing fo. 
In the year l653, we havefeen Marfhal Turenne, 
with only 12,000 men, fruftrate all the attempts of 
the great Cond6 wdth 30,000 : he, firft, by pofting 
himfelf judicioufly between the two corps of the 
Prince's army, one having taken up its winter 
quarters on the Saniber, the other in the county of 
Luxembourg, obliged him to make fo great a de- 
touVy that he was enabled to take Rhetel before 
they could form their junftion : and" when the 
Prince threatened Picardy, the towns of which were 
without troops to garrifon them, Turenne, inftead 
of dividing his little army amongft them, which 
would have fubjefted it to be taken prifoner in detail, 
ftuck fo clofe to him, and pofted himfelf fo well, as 
efFedually to prevent the Prince from undertaking 
any enterprize. His laft campaign upon the Rhine 
in 1675, when oppofed to Montecuculi, one of the 
greateft generals which the Auftrian fervice has 

produced, 
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produced, is worthy the attention of military men : 
he not only prevented his opponent from entering 
Alface, but (himfelf) paffed the lihine with an in- 
ferior force, took fuch pofitions as never to be at- 
tacked, and ultimately forced the Imperialifts to 
retreat. 

In all combined marches, that is, when tlie 
army moves in feveral divifions or columns 
which cannot immediately join together, it is 
neceffary that, for the fafety of the feveral di- 
vifions, the enemy fhould know nothing of our 
march, or that all the paffes leading towards him, 
Ihould be occupied by us in fuch a manner, that we 
ihall have immediate intelligence of any movement 
which he may make againft any of our columns ; 
that each divifion fhould have a fecure retreat in 
cafe of misfortune, or can find fituations on its 
march, in which it can maintain itfelf till rein- 
forced by fome of the others, or that, the enemy 
cannot attack one corps on its march, without being 
attacked in flank by fome of the other divifions. 
The operations of armies afting at a great diflance 
from each other are often combined. We fee the 
King of Pruffia, in 1757, marching four armies into 
Bohemia by as many different routes ; and we fee, 
in the fame war, the operations of the Britifh and 
Pruffian armies combined acrofs the whole of Ger- 
many. 

An army often marches by fucceffive divifions. — March by 

•n-n 1/* i/» • fucceffive Di- 

ror mltance, when fome great defiles impede or vifioiifc 
prevent the march of the whole ; or when a divifion 
is fent forward to feize upon fome pofition or ma- 
ll 3 gazine : 
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gazine : in either of which cafes, the advanced di- 
vifion ihould be fufficiently ftrong to futfain itfelf 
till the anny arrives, or at leaft to fccure a fafe re- 
treat; but in the latter cafe, it ihould not weaken 
the army fo much as to prevent any other expedi- 
tion, which might be undertaken in cafe of the fai- 
lure of the firft intended. 

In tjiefummer of 1778, Prince Henry of Pruffia 
Carapaneda being encamped at Plauen, near Drefden, and de- 
de°i778 a terminiug to march into Bohemia, detached Lieu- 
»779*i»g«59- tenant-General Moellendorf to precede him with 

a corps, who, by forced marches, feized upon the 
important paffes of Marienberg and Bafsberg, in 
which Marflial Laudon might have anticipated him. 
At the fame time, General Platen was ordered with 
another corps to take poffeflion of the defiles of 
Dippolfwald and Riechen Stacdt, while the Prince 
encamped with the army at Freyberg, on the fame 
route'^that Moellendorf had marched, who puihed 
his advanced pofts as far as Commotan, and de- 
ftroyed the abatis's formed in that neighbourhood 
by the Auftrians. 

In defenfive war, an army marches by fucceflivc 

divifions to reinforce a garrifon, or occupy a defile 

through which the enemy might pafs before the 

whole army is ready ta march. 

Fcinti or Fciuts or divcrfious are made either by a detached 

Pirerfions. corps, or by the whole army : if by a detached 

corps, the rule which equally applies to all detach- 
ments, great or fmall, ihould not be forgot, viz. 
that it muft be able either to fupport itfelf, or to 
make good its retreat on the army. In either cafe, 

the 



the light troops are confiderably advanced ; but we 
muft not draw the main body too far from the real 
objeft. It is unnecdfary to add, how effential it is 
that the feint ihould have the appearance of reality. . 

In July, 1760, the King of Pruffia having taken 
the necefiary meafures for marching into Silefia^ 
quitted his camp on the frontiers of Saxony, and 
proceeded through Lufatia towards Silefia : this in* 
duced Count Daun to do the fame, who marched 
with fuch rapidity, in order to proteft Silefia, that 
he got two marches a-head of the King, who then 
wheeled into the contrary diredlion, and fuddenly 
appeared before Drefden. 

In the fame year, General Laudon, commanding 
an Auftrian corps, after making feveral feints on 
Glatz, Schweidnitz, and Breflau, took pofleflion of 
Landfliut, and left a fmall corps in it, as if for its 
prote6tion, which induced the Pruffian General 
Fouguet to march from the neighbourhood of 
Schweidnitz, in order to difpoflefs this corps, which 
he eafily eiFe6led ; but the Auftrian was, in the mean 
time, enabled to feize fuch palfes as (nearly) to fur- 
round him, and completely to defeat him, and take 
him prifoner. 

In the year 1778, Prince Henry of Pruffia campagncdu 
having advanced Moellendorf upon Commotan, as ^°^ ' « ^y^ffe 
above-mentioned, and ordered Platen to take poft » 7 79 » page 62, 
between Groffedlitz and Maxen, as if he intended 
to march upon Peterfwald : thus threatening both 
Prague and Egra, fuddenly wheeled to the left, re- 
called Moellendorf, palfed the Elbe near Gamig, 
and encamped between Stolpen and Radewalde, and 

H 4 from 
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from thence marched in four columns through the 
(fuppofed to an army) impenetrable defiles of the 
mountains of Bohemia, the heavy artillery and 
baggage taking the route of Zittau, leaving the 
mountains on the rights 
j>efii^ The palTage of a defile, near an enemy, is a dan- 
gerous and difficult operation : whether he knows 
our intention, and is prepared to oppofe us, or is 
ignorant where we mean to attempt it, and watches 
our motions ; and whether he is at the fame or the 
oppofite fide. A defile cannot be confidered as 
paffed until the whole army, or at leaft a fufl5cient 
force to fecure the paflage of the remainder, has 
got through. 

In 1745, the King of Pruffia (at the battle of 
Hohen Friedberg) attacked Prince Charles of Lor- 
raine, pafling out of the defiles of the mountains 
which feparate Silefia from Bohemia. Previous to 
this battle, the King had withdrawn his troops from 
all the pafles which they occupied in thofe defiles, 
and caufed the roads to be repaired, as if he meant 
to march to Breflaw, by which he effeftually de- 
ceived Prince Charles, and drew him into the fnare 
which he had laid for him. 

We have already given fome account of Prince 
Henry's paflage of the mountains between Saxony 
and Bohemia, and his manoeuvres to deceive Mar- 
fhal Laudon. 

For the paflage of defiles in general, the roads 
are already made ; but for rivers, there is this dif- 
ference, for the mofl: part, that a bridge mufl: be 
firft thrown over. It is generally formed of pon- 
toons 
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toons, or boats ; therefore fome men are firft fent 
acrofs partly to defend, and partly to conftruft it . 
When we can command the other fide of the river 
by the fire of our artillery and fmall arms, from 
our own fide, it may be paffed by open force ; but 
for this there are neceflary— ill. A convenient 
fituation for conftruaing more than one bridge, 
where artillery and infantry can make a croffing 
fire in front of the places where the bridges are to 
be thrown over. — 2d. That the bank on our fide 
ihould be higher than that on the other, and that 
the courfe of the river fiiould form a bow, with its 
arch towards us, and that it fliould not be too 
wide. — 3d, That the ground fliould be fuch at the 
other fide, as to admit of the immediate formation 
of the troops on their arrival. 

When fuch a fituation is found, and fixed upon, 
the infantry and artillery are ported where thofe 
arms can ad with moil effe6l, and as much as pof- 
fible covered by field works. A detachment is 
fent over partly to conftru6l the bridge, and partly 
to throw up works for its proteftion ; which may 
be more or lefs fl^rong according to the effeft our 
fire can take from our own fide. This detach- 
ment pafles over by fords, boats or rafts ; the ca- 
valry by the firfl: ; the Infantry by the laft. The 
cavalry might alfo take infantry behind it, and 
either remain, if there is nothing to apprehend 
from the fire of the enemy) ready to fall upon 
any party which might attack the infantry con- 
{lru6Hng the bridge, or the work in front of it, or 
return to our own fide. When the bridge is finifli- 
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cd and the woik man'd with infantry, the ground 
at the other fide determines which arm is to lead. 

No prudent general will make fuch an attempt, 
except he is morally certain of fuccefs, as fliould 
he be beaten after having paffed with the whole 
or part of the army, the confequence is obvious. 

The paffage of the Leek (by Guftavus Adolphus) 
in the year l632, is one of the moft remarkable we 
know of in modern times to have been made 
by open force; it is one of the many proofs of 
the advantage which may be derived from the 
confidence of troops ufed to viQ;6ry. Count 
Tilly, commanding the Bavarian troops, was in 
immediate expe6lation of being reinforced by 
General Walleftein with a large body of impe- 
rialifts ; the King of Sweden knew this, and re- 
folved to attack him before the jun6lion, although 
advantageoufly pofl^d behind the Leek, having the 
Danube on his right, and the town of Rain on his 
left. Gufiavus found a proper fituation on the 
river, (forming an inverted bow) and ereded 
three batteries of heavy cannon, one on the centre 
of the bow, and one on each fide ; the bank on his 
fide being higher than that on the other, gave him 
every advantage : he threw over a bridge under the 
prote6bion of his batteries, (concealing it by the 
fmoke of wet draw, fet on fire for the purpofe) 
ere6led a work at the other fide, and marched over 
his infantry, while his cavalry paffed at a ford on 
his right; the death of Tilly decided a well-fought 
action in favour of the King of Sweden, and the 

B^varianft 
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Bavarians loft 600 men killed, belides their ge- 
neral. 

But as ftratagem is always preferable to force, 
we fliall firft endeavour to deceive the enemy by 
feints, and throw over a corps fufficiently ftrong 
to proteft the paffage of the army, wherever he 
fliall have left an opening : proper meafures fliould 
be taken to proteft the retreat of this corps, fliould 
fuch et thing be neceffary : that is, works fliould 
be conftruded to cover the bridge, and batteries 
erefted on our own fide, to make a croffing fire 
before it. 

We know how the great Marlborough (in 1711, 
while he; with the grand army (inferior to the 
Prench Marflial Villars in numbers) threatened 
(in front) their lines extending from Bouchain 
on the Scheld, along the Senfet and the Scai^e 
•to Arras; and from thence along the Upper 
Scarpe and the Riviere to the Canche, the open- 
ing between thofe two rivers being well fortified^ 
ordered Lieutenant General Cadogan to take fome 
troops from the neighbourhood of Douay and 
from the Garrifons of Lifle and St. Amand, and 
to march to Arleux, there to pafs the Senfet and 
feize the paffes on that river and on the Scheld at 
Oify: this was effeded, ( the enemy having with- 
drawn their troops from thofe pofts) and the duke 
paffed the Scarpe near Vitri : thus furprizing their 
boafted lines, and obliging them to evacuate them 
without firing a fliot. 

In pafling other defiles almoft every thing de 
pends upon fecuring the openings at the other fide, 

for 
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for which purpofe a corps is generally fent forward, 
to feize upon fome poft or ftrong pofition. The 
longer thofe defiles the more difficult to pafs ; 
(much more fo than rivers) particularly if the 
enemy has fortified himfelf in the pafs, as he muft 
be firft forced there, and the opening at the other 
fide fecured afterwards. 

In the winter of 1 742, the King of Pruffia pre- 
ceded his army, with only 400 huflars, and four 
battalions, through the defile of Jedowitz in Mo- 
ravia, a force which he knew at that time to be 
fufficient to fecure the opening at the other fide, 
for the deployment of the army. 

I have already fhewn how Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, in 1 745, loft the battle of Hohen Fried- 
berg, not having firft fecured the openings of the 
defiles, fo as to be able to deploy. 

After having deftroyed the bridges, and brought 
river. the boats to our fide ; we poft troops in all thofe 

fituations, where they can either oppofe the paffage 
of the enemy, or obferve his motions. If it is 
neceflary to keep a bridge ftanding, it fhould be 
well fortified. If we have time to build field works 
in fuch fituations as command the paffes; they 
fliould be fo conftru6ted, that the enemy may be 
eafily driven out, Ihould he get pofleffion of any 
of them. We then take poft behind the river; 
and follow him in all his movements, either with 
the whole or a part of the army ; or if the river 
forms a bow projefting from us, we fhall take a 
pofition equi-diftant from all parts of the line of 
defence, leaving troops pofted on the bank, both 
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to watch the enemy and oppofe him till reinforced. 
We muft not then be in a hurry to march upon 
every alarm; but be very fure that he is in eameft 
before we put the army in motion againft him. 
, Unlefs we can venture to keep up bridges, and 
troops pofted at the other fide, to watch the mo- 
tions of the enemy ; it is almoft impoffible to pre - 
vent him (if aftive and vigilant) from paffing a 
river of any confiderable extent. 

In the year 1760, Marihal Daun defended the 
river Katfbach, in Silefia, from Parchwitz to Kof- 
fendau (about thirty Englilh miles) watching his 
enemy fo well, and reinforcing the feveral pods fo . 
judiciouflyj that the great Frederick could never 
venture to attempt the paffage in any part. 

There is another method of preventing an enemy 
from palling a river; but for which, our army Ihould 
be nearly equal to his: that is to pals it ourfelves, 
and take a good polition, fo that he fhall not dare 
to attempt it, left he Ihould be attacked during 
the operation : it was thus, that Turenne prevented 
Montecuculi from* entering into Alface in 1676, 
when he (Turenne) pafled the Rhine, at Otten- 
heim, took up a polition, with his right at Wilftaet 
and his left on Fort Kehl, thus barring Montecu- 
culi from any communication with Strafburgh. 

The defence of the Elbe, in 177^9 fro"^ the Compaipdu 
mountains of Reifen Geburge to Konigingratz, dei77^8a7779, 
by the Emperor Jofeph II. (having Marihal LsLcyJ^^^ ^^'^' 
under him) was a compound of thofe two me- 
thods; as he not only kept up his bridges, and 
ftrong detachments at the other fide, to watch the 

movements 
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movements of the King of Pruflia; but advanced 
General Wurmfer, with a large force, over the 
river at Hohen Elbe, to fall upon Frederick, when 
he feemed by his march to the right, to meditate. 
' an attack on the left of the Auftrian pofition. 

The enemy may be prevented from paffing other 
defiles in the fame manner; that is, by watching 
his motions, and attacking him during the ope- 
ration, while yet entangled in the defile : as the 
King of Pruflia did Prince Charles at Hohen 
Friedbergh, and the great Cond6 did the Prince 
of Orange, (afterwards King William III.) at 
Senef in 1674. But there is likewife another 
manner: which is, by fortifying the pais; pro- 
vided the fortification cannot be turned, or com- 
manded by higher ground. 
J^jctreatovcr fhis is a very di^cult operation, in prefence of 

an enemy, as the army mull neceflarily be divided 
by it ; the intention Ihould therefore be concealed 
if poflible : however, be it fo, or not, all baggage, 
heavy artillery, &c. mull be firft fent over, and 
placed in fecurity ; a llrong pofition taken up in the 
neighbourhood of the river, and even clofe to it, if 
the place where we mean to pafs is not to be con- 
cealed ; but otherwife, fo that we may marqh from it 
into different pofitions at the fame time, throw over 
bridges behind them quickly and pafs over. If it is 
a river, the banks of which at the other fide are fa- 
vourable, they Ihould be occupied by troops and 
artillery, and even field works erefted on them : 
the army m\\ then pafs over without hurry or con- 
fufion, leaving the neceffary detachments to de- 
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ftroy the bridges ; who will afterwards pafs over in 
boats. Upon fuch occafions every method fhould ' 
be ufed to deceive the enemy, at leaft as to the 
time (as to place, perhaps, not being pra6licable) 
but at the fame time no precaution againft attack 
ihould be neglefted. The rear guard fhould oc- 
cupy fuch pofts as can favour the operation, and 
the army be ready to fupport it. But when nei- 
ther the time, nor the place can be kept fecret, we 
would poll purfelves behind entrenchments, of 
which there fhould be feveral lines, one within the 
other; fo that according as the army became 
weaker, on this fide by a part being paflTed over, 
it Ihould have lefs ground to defend. There is 
little difference between a retreat over a river and 
through another defile, except that in this latter 
cafe, we have no banks at the other fide, on which 
to plant troops and batteries ; but it may afford 
fituations where troops may be pofled, who will 
fucceflively cover each others retreat. 

I have already taken notice of the retreat of the 
Prince of Parma, in ISQI, over the Wahl, in pre- 
fence of the Dutch army, under Prince Maurice 
of NafTau, afterwards Prince of Orange. 

The King of PrufTia in 1778, having in vain campagnc 
tried every art to induce Marfhal Lacy to quit his p^ffc^d/^vs 
flrong pofition behind the Elbe, and all his at- \ '^^79, page 
tempts to pafs it, being equally fruitlefs, refolved 
to retreat from the banks of the Elbe, and to put 
his army into winter quarters, which he effefted 
with little or no lofs, through a country full of 
defiles, and the roads very bad, by always previ- 
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oufly crowning with troops and artillery, fuch 
heights as commanded the feveral pafles ; and on 
the 17th of September, he fent his heavy^baggage, 
field bakery, hofpital, and part of the heavy artil- 
lery from his camp at Walftaet, over the Aupa, 
under a ftrong efcort ; on the 1 8th, at day-break, 
they were followed by the tents and light baggage, 
with the remainder of the heavy artillery ; and on 
the fame day the whole army paffed over, the in- 
fantry on three bridges conftru6led for the purpofe, 
and the cavalry by the fords ; four batteries were 
previoufly erefted on four heights, which com- 
manded the right bank of that river, and oc- 
cupied by as many battalions ; a brigade of in- 
fantry of the line, 200 light infantry, and 400 
huifars formed the rear guard, and deftroyed the 
bridges. 
About the fame time Prince Henry determined, 
Roidc'Pruffc like wife to retreat from Bohemia into Saxony ; and 
page 103. in order to deceive Marfhal Laudon, then en- 
camped and ftrongly entrenched at Munchengratz, 
behind the Ifer, and to make him fuppofe that he 
had deiigns upon Prague, he ordered Moellendorf 
to advance along the right bank of the Elbe, 
towards that town, as far as Melnick, while Platen 
pufhed detachments acrofs the Egra to the very 
walls of Prague. Thofe manoeuvres had the defired 
efFe6l, and the Prince paffed the Elbe near Lent- 
meritz, almoft without interruption, Moellendorf 's 
corps forming the rear guard. 

In the month of December 1759, the Pruffian 
General Diercke, being pofted with feven batta- 
lions 
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lions of infantry, and lOOOhorfe on the right hank 
of the Elbe, oppofitc to Meiffen in Saxony, finding 
it impollible to lay a bridge of pontoons acrofs the 
river on account of the floating ice, was obliged 
to tranfport his men in boats ; and when all were 
pafled, except himfelf with the rear guard, confift- 
ing of three battalions, he was attacked on the 
morning of the 3d, by a large body of Auftrians, 
and taken prifoner with all his men. 

I fliall fay nothing of the paffage of k river in 
prefence of an enemy on both fides, it would be a 
deCperate eflfort, of which I believe there is no 
e;?cample in hifliory. 

To prevent an enemy from retreating over a defile. To prerent the 
weihould poft ourfel ves as near him as poffible, watch treatiig over a 
his motions narroH^ly, and hold ourfclves in readi- 
nefs to attack him whenever he makes the attempt. 

By the term, battle^ is underftood a general of battle. 
engagement ; where only part of the contending 
armies is engaged, it is called an affair, otherwife 
there is no difference. 

A prudent general never fights when he can Whentogiv* 
attain his obje& by any other means: therefore 
before we refolve to give battle, we fhould confider 
and weigh the advantages likely to accrue from a 
vi9x>ry againfi: the difadvantages which may refult 
from a defeat, and likewife the probability of the 
fuccefs. A general gives battle — ift. To drive 
the enemy frbm the neighbourhood of one of his 
his chief towns, in order to invefl: 'it ; as the King 
of Pruflia fought the battle of Prague, and, after 
the viftory, in vefted that town ; and in it Prince 
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Charles, Mrith the greateft part of his army. — ^2d, 
To prevent the enemy from invefting a place, of 
to raife the liege of one already invefted, as the. 
Duke of Cumberland attacked Marfhal Saxe at 
Fontenoy, in order to raife the fiege of Tournay, 
in 1745. — 3d, To cover a fiege, as Marfhal Saxe 
did that juft mentioned ; and as the King of Pruf- 
fia fought the battle of Kolin to cover the fiege of 
Prague. — ^4th, To drive the enemy out of a coun- 
try, or to prevent him from entering it. We fee 
the King of Pruffia, by the vi6lory of Lifla, 
oblige the Auftrians to abandon all Pruffian, and 
moll part of Auftrian, Silefia ; and the French by 
the lofs of the battle of Minden, forced to retreat 
out of tlie bilhopricks in 1758. — 5th, When a ge- 
neral finds himfelf in fuch a perilous fituatian that 
nothing but a fortunate battle can extricate him : 
this was the King of Pruflia's fituation in 1760, 
when he fought and gained the battle of Torgau^ 
againll Marllial Daun, though fuperior to him in 
number, and fo llrongly pofted as to render it 
highly imprudent for the King to attack him, had 
he not been fo circumllanced that a defeat could 
not have made his affairs worfe. — 6th, When wc 
exped to be weakened by a defeftion of fome of 
our allies, or that the enemy is likely to receive a 
reinforcement. Thus we fee Marfhal Turenne in 
1674, haften, with an inferior force, to attack the 
Duke of Boumonville, (though ftrongly pofted at 
Sintzheim) before he fliould be reinforced by the 
Duke of Lorraine, which he hourly expe&ed ^ and 
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we fee that his judgment and enterprizc were 
crowned with the fuccef^ which they dqlerved. 
In the year 1762, bn thp depofit.ion and death Towcrs'sFw 

■ • - dcrick, III 

of the Czar Peter. III. his widow, and. fuccejSbr. voLiLpagt 
Catharine II. immediately orderqd all her troops^ *^** 
then afting in conjundion with the Pruffians, to 
march back by the neareft routes to Ruffia. ' Thd 
jKing of Pruffia, as he could no longer derive any 
advantage from the arms of the Ruffians, refolved 
to profit by their prefence, and accordingly at- 
tacked the right wing of the Auftrian army polled 
on the heights of Buckerfdorf in Silefia, befpre 
they kne^ any thing of the defeftion of his allies, 
by. whofe, prefence their. left w^ kept in check. In 
this affair Frederick tpok fourteen piepes of can- 
non, and by difpoffeffmg the Auftrians of the 
heights of Buckerfdorf and fome neighbouring 
villages, he cut off their communication with 
Schweidnitz, and was enabled to lay liege to th^t 
place. — 7th, We fhall ; feek ■ to engage the enemy 
if we fufped a difference of opinion to prevail 
i^mong his generals : witnefs the advantage which 
the Duke of Marlborough drew from the dilagree- 
ment between the Dukesjof Burgundy and Ven* 
dome in 17O8, when he paffed the Scheld in their 
prefence, (which he probably would not have at- 
tempted, had he not counted on the above circum* 
fiance) and won the battle of Oudenarde. — 8th, 
We fhall feek a general engagement if our pofi- 
tion or numbers, or any blunder on, the part of 
the enemy, gives us fuch a fup^riority as to pro- 
jnife us fuccefs ; and finally, if we know our army 
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to uC fupciiUT iA uucifnSnit ot muiceiivicsy iniich it 
can only be by the attoition and intelligence of 
tbe officers of evay tank, and iike fieadinefi of tiie 
men; it was by tins, joined to the lefirarces of 
his genins and his perfeft knowledge of the mi* 
Htaiy arty that the g^eat Frederick was enabled to 
win lb many battles, againft fuperior numbers and 
eminent generals, to preferve, and even add to his 
hereditary dominions againft the miited efforts of 
Auftria, France, and fiuffia; and it was by this, 
that Julius Cxfar conquered the world. 
vhm to«foia ^g fljj^y avoid giving battle when it is our inte- 

tcft to do fo: viz. for the following rcafons:-^ 
ill, When our troops are n(hr, and that we would 
gain time to difcipline them. — ^2d, When our pofi- 
tion is bad, or we are inferior in number. -^d, 
When we have reaibn to cxpeft a better oppor- 
tunity of ^fighting to advantage; as that the enemy 
will be obliged to detach, or that we expe6t a re^ 
inforcement, or that he wiH be obliged to move 
into fome fituation where we can attack him witSi 
Ibme probability of fuccefe. — 4th, When want of 
proYifions or forage muft foon oblige him to re- 
treat. In fine, we will avoid a battle when we 
can lofe more by a defeat, than we can gain fey a 
Vi6tery, which is the cafe — 1ft, When the enemy 
has fuch pofitions or fortreffes in his rear, as can 
prevent our reaping advantage from x^im fuccefi, 
and that we have none to ftop his progrefi.— 2d, 
When we can render advancing difficult and ex- 
penfive to him, by our movements without coming 
to a general engagement, whereas our defeat 
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might render it ea^. In fme w^ ihall avoid giving 
battle if we can attaia our Ql:^fid without it 

In l59p, P^i^ce Mamdc^ of Naffau decUtied 
attacking the Spaniih trpops in Dutch Brabant 
wh^n prefled to it by. the States^ although fuperior 
to them both in nui);iber and diii?ipline, becauCe hp 
l(new thai want of pravifions woulc^ fprce them to 
retreat And we have feen Marftal I^^y in 1778, 
in his lines behind the Pbe, conflantly decline ] 
advancing from them to give battle to the King \ 
of Pruflia, although fuperior to him in numbers; 
while Marihal Loudon in his camp at Munchen- i 
graetz on the Ifer, preferved the lame conduS: ,( 
towards Prince Henry; and the royal brothers I 
after many fruitlefs attempts to bring thofe eminent 
generals to a6tiofl, were obliged to retire and take I 
up their winter quarters; the one in Silefia, the i 
other in Saxony, while the Auflrian generals at- I 
tained the obje£t of the campaign, which was the ^ 
prefervation of Bohemia. ' 

When we refblve to ^ve battle, we ihall confi- 
der what advantages we pofleis, and endeavour to 
profit by than : for inftance, if the enemy is infe- . 
ripr to us in the number or quality of his troops ; 
if he is badly pofted, or has negleded the proper 
precautions, when in camp or on a march — We 
have already f^en Frederick the Qreat furprifed by 
Marflial Daun at Hochkirchen, by not keeping a 
fufficient look out; and Prince Charles of Loi- 
raine beat at Uohen-Friedberg before his anny 
could form^ he not having previouily fecured the 
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mouths of the defiles — Or if his difpofition is inju- 
diciouSy or his retreat difficult and ours eafy. 

But if we are inferior to the enemy, either in 
the number or quality of our troops, we fhall 
choofe a ftrong camp and fortify it ; our field of 
battle muft be proportioned to our numbers ; if we 
excel in cavalry, we Ihall prefer a plain ; if in in- 
fantry, a clofti country; arid we fhall pofl thofe 
arms in fuch a manner, that they can mutually 
fupport each other, and the artillery where it can 
take mofl efie6l All pofls which arc fituated in 
"our front, and which might annoy the enemy in 
his approach, fuch as houfes, villages, woods, 
hedges, heights, &c. mufl be flrengthened as 
much as poflTible, and occupied: all the com- 
manders of divifions, brigades, &c. mufl be fully 
inflrufted} but above all things the retreat mufl 
be fecure: for which it is neceflary, that there 
fhould be no river or defile, immediately in our 
rear. The general who attacks, takes every pot 
fible pains to get information; he is generally with 
the advanced guard, and reconnoitres the enemy 
previous to making his difpofition, and attacks 
either the whole line of the enemy, with his 
whole line (which can fcarcely happen between 
two great armies) or one or both of the flanks, 
with one or both of his ; or the center with his 
center; the firfl would be imprudent, as it leaves 
too much to chance: the attack with both flanks 
can fcarcely happen, except we can out-flank the 
enemy ; the echellon.attack of one wing is the moft 
approved ; the attack with the centre feems bad, 
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« offering, two out-jutting angles, which are al-» 
ways weak points ; but Lieutenant General Dun- 
das has written ib fully upon this fubjeft, that any 
thing further from me would be both fupftrfluous 
and prefumptuous : his book is in the hands of 
every officer, and its principle ihould be impreffed 
on the minds of every military man ; it is only by 
being matter of it, that we can ever attain that 
reputation to which we all afpire. If the attackr 
ing army $nds impediments in its way, we muft 
coniider what thofe impediments are, and how 
they can be avoided or furmounted. If they conr 
fill of water, morafles, ravines, &c. we Ihall en- 
deavour, by a quick movement to the flank oy 
rear of the^enemy, to force him to change his po-^ 
fition, fo that we may either entirely avoid the 
difficulties, or pafs them without opposition; or, 
we ihall endeavour to find fome part of his line 
which he has neglefted, or where we can approach 
without being much expofed to the fire of his bat- 
teries; or finally, we fliail try to filence fome of 
them, and pufli forward under the proteftion of 
our own ; in which, as in every other cafe, every 
thing muft be ready to open and prepare the ways 
for the troops ; fo that they may break into co- 
lumns, pafs the obftacles, and deploy into line aa 
quickly as poffible. At the battle of Prague, Prince 
Charles of Lorraine's fiont was covered by ravines 
and morafles : the King of Pruffia marche4 tQ thp 
left, pafled his cavalry over the dam, and attacked 
the right of the Auftrian pofition: the vidory 
ivbic}i ^nfued is well known, K t)ie obftjicli^s coi^r 
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lift of villages, woods, coppices, heights, &c. ia 
front, in which the enemy has pofied troops, we 
may, perhaps, avoid them by an oblique attack, 
or by tifrning his poiition ; but if not, we ihall dii^ 
lodge him with our guns, and then make the at- 
attack on his line according to the difpofition of 
the general. Frequently the whole, or a great 
part of both armies is fucceffively engaged in a con- 
teft for one of thofe pofts: fuch was the battle of 
Lowofitz, in Bohemia; fought between the King 
of Pruffia, and Marihal Browne, commanding the 
Auftrians, in 1756, when the whole of the Auftri- 
an right wing was fucceffively engaged (relieving 
and reinforcing the troops polled in tlie vineyards 
and village of Lowofitz) againft the Pruffian left; 
and when the PrufTians had fucceeded in gaining 
poffeffion of the poll, Marflial Browne had taken 
Towers't ^P ^^ advantageous a poiition behind it, that Fre* 
Frederick III. dcHck did not think it prudcut to attack him: but 

Vol. L page ^ 

474- by making a detachment to his right, as if he in- 

tended to turn his left flank, he induced Browne 
to repafs the Egra, and take up his camp at Budin, 
and thus relinquilh his defign of relieving the 
King of Poland, and the Saxon army, blockaded 
in the camp at Pirna. Had Frederick defeated 
Browne, he might have wintered in Bohemia. 

All hedges, corn-fields, ravines, coppices, &c. 
which can conceal ati enemy, mull be cleared by our 
light troops, left the flanks of our columns Ihould 
be annoyed by them when advancing to the attack : 
at the above battle of Lowofitz, the Pruffian ca- 
valry fuffered confiderably by a flanking fire which 
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they received (when charging) from a corps of 
Oroats pofied in Ibnjc vineyards on the right of 
the village. At the hattle of KoUin, a brigade of 1 
Prufiiaa infantry being galled in flank by fome '- 
Croats (pofted in the meadows through which it 
-waB advancing in column) was induced to deviate , 
from its proper direftion, in order to drive them \ 
away; fome other bodies regulating their move- \ 
mexxt by this falfe dire6iion, occafioned a derange-' i 
ment of the whole plan of attack ; an inconveni- 
ence which a few fkirmifhers being advanced^ \ 
might have obviated. This was not the fault of ' 
the King of Prui&a, but of the officer who led that 
brigade. 

If we mean to attack a fortified camp, we ihall j^ttick of t 
iirft examine its weak parts; which may conlifl in ^«^«*««P' 
fome fault committed by the enemy : for inftancCy 
if the flanks are not fecured; if fome of the 
fortifications are unfiniihed, or fo fituated, that we 
' can approach them without much inconvenience 
from their fire, if they are commanded by any of 
die neighbouring grounds : or finally, if he has 
made a bad difpofition of his troops. We fliall then 
make our diipofition, which confifls in the num-* 
bar of attacks ; the time they are to take place ; 
which are to be falfe, and which true, the number 
and order of the troops ; and what they are to do 
in cafe a falfe attack fliould fucceed : we deliver to 
the troops whatever is neceflary to the under- 
taking; as hurdles, orfafcines, when wolf-traps or 
morafles are to be pafTed, or to fill up ditches; 
axes when pallifades are to be attacked or palings 
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fotfled; and in fine, any tools which may be ne* 
eeflaiy. Circumfiances muft determine whether 
we fliall make the attack by night or by day. The 
night attack has the following advantages ; the 
chance of furprifing the enemy ; little to be ap< 
prehended from his fire during the approach of the 
troops; he is more eafily thrown into confufion, 
and our difpofition is concealed from him ; but it 
has the following dilad vantages ; the columns can 
eafily lofe their way, and mils the proper time and 
points of attack; we have the moft dangerous fort 
of oppofition to expefl: viz. when the enemy 
fiands upon the bread work, and with pikes and 
bayonets, puih down thofe who attempt to climb 
up; confufion communicates itfelf as eafily through 
the aflailants, as the aliaulted, and we lofe the ad* 
vantage which might be. derived from a preceding 
cannonade upon the enemy's works ; befides that^ 
we fhall not be able to follow up our vi6loiy, and 
render it fo decifive as by day. Therefore it would 
be advifable to make the attack by night, only 
when the enemy's troops are either iU-diipofed or 
tmdifciplined^ . But to march and make the dif- 
pofitions in the night, fo as to commence the at- 
tack at day-break, is to.be preferred, as confufion 
is thereby avoided, and we have the day before us 
to follow up the vi6iory. 

When we have made our difpofitions for the 
att^k, and delivered out the neceflary tools, uten- 
fils, &c. to the troops; we next examine what 
obfiacles are to be removed by our artillery, which 
l>eing efie£ted, the troops advance in columns of 
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not more than two or three battalions, as it is hotter 
to make more attacks than to have very deep co- 
lumns ; thefe columns in approaching the enemy's 
works, take every advantage of the ground, to cover 
themfelves from his fire: their approach is gene- 
rally covered by the fire of artillery playing upon 
thofe works which defend the points of attack. 
When arrived on the glacis, leaping into the ditch, 
and climbing on the breaft-work, fhould be as one 
a6l; while the foremoft divifions are doing this^ 
thofe who follow proteA them by their fire from * 
the glacis; the troops deftined to fupport the at- 
tack, follow at a proper diftance. As foon as a 
part has climbed over, the reft fliould immediately 
follow, take poft within the breaft-work, turn the 
guns which they find there, againft the enemy, 
and drive him away by a heavy fire; under the 
proteftion of this fire, the workmen clear the 
neareft entiances, or open new ones, if necef- 
fary, to admit the following troops. If they 
confift of Cavalry (which they probably will, if 
the ground admits of their fervice) they charge 
as foon as a few fquadrons have paflTed and formed, 
and cut down any of the enemy, who may ftill be 
inclined to refift. If they confift of infantry, they 
endeavour always to gain ground, until the diffe- 
rent columns of attack unite and form the line. 

In 1654, the great Conde, joined with the Spa- 
niards, befieged Arras with 30,000 men, and the 
King of France's army, under Marihal Turenne, 
did not exceed 14,000. Turenne, however, feeing, 
that there was no chance of faving the place, ex- 
cept by attacking the enemy in his lines, refolved 
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upon the attempt He therefore drove in his out* 
poils, and reconnoitred his lines and the ^oui^4 
in front of them ; lie examined every part, in ordet 
to leave him in uncertainty as to his intended point 
of attack. The Spaniards expeding to be at* 
tacked, added to their fortificatioB& They ha4 
dug a double ditch and double lines, with re-^e 
doubts between, all fiimiihed with artillery ; they 
railed epaulements to cover them from the fire of 
the town, and that of the army ; they barr^ the 
paflages with waggon^, upfet ; dug (in the fpac^ 
between the two lines) twelve rows of wolf-trap8> 
and funk Hakes in the intervals. Notwithfiand- 
ing all this, Turenne refolved to attack^ and gave 
notice to the governor of the town to fecond him, 
by a fortie ; he divided the army into three corps, 
all to make attacks upon the lame front, left by 
making them upon feparate points, each corps de*? 
pending upon the other, might aA with leis vi- 
gour; he determined to make the attack by night, 
in order that the enemy, not feeing any thing, 
ihould not venture to draw away troops from any 
part, to reinforce that attacked: and finally, 
he alarmed the enemy every where, by finall par- 
ties of cavalry and infantry, a6)ing feparately 
along their lines. The march was condiided with 
the greateft filence, by the moft concealed ways. 
The center commanded by Marihal Turenne, in 
BofroecrPriii. pcrfou, and the left commanded by Monfieur de 
OttOK^pise la Fert6, arrived at their points of attack before 
^''' two o'clock in the morning, when a cannon ihot 

gave them reafon tp fuppofe that they were difco* 
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vercd, and they commenced the attack withdut 
trakmg for the Marfhal de Hoquincourt, who com-^ 
manded the right, and whole guides had led him 
aftray. The infantry was foitned in two lines, fi)l- 
lowbd 1^ the cavalty, and each detachment had 
)iorfembii alttached to it to carry fafcines and tools 
for the infantry, to fill up the ditiphes, and open the 
ways. He attacked the trenches, filled the ditches 
'tod palled them, covered the wolf-traps with bur- 
ies, while the cavalry opened a paflage for itfelf in 
another quarter, by forcing a barrier. Hie Mar^ 
ihal de Hoquincourt had not.arrived at his poft, and 
the attack of the Mar&al de la Ferte had failed ; 
1>athe gave it iq) immediately to enter the trenches 
in the feme place that Turenne had forced them ': 
the confequence is well known — the !^aniards ixA 
7000 men, 64 pieces of cannon, •2000 waggons, 
tSooo tents, gooo horfes, and ail their baggage, 
"tefides being obliged to raife the fiege of Arras. 

In the year 1715, Charies XII. of Sweden, at- 
tacked the Prince of Anhalt in the night, immedi- 
■ ately af%er he had landed in the iiland of Ki^gen. 
*^ The King of Sweden was right in lb doing, (feys 
" the King of Pruflia) becaufe he wanted to con- 
" ceal the finall number of his men, which would 
" have been obvious in the day tune : he had but 
*' four thoufend men, with which he came to attack 
" twenty thoufand, and was beaten.'* At the battle 
of Malplaquet, the French occupied a very flrong 
entrenched -camp ; but of which the entrenchments 
were not perfeSly finiflied when the Duke of Marl- 
borough attacked and carried them. They poffeffed 
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the woods of Lagniere, La Mert, Taifniere, and 
Sarte, and the village of Malplaquet, with the fur- 
rounding hedges. The cavalry was formed in.tlie 
intermediate openings. Thoib advantages they im- 
proved by entrenchments, and felled trees on all 
the ways to obllru6i the approach of the troops. It 
appesurs that the main attack was firft made upon 
the right of the French in the wood of La Merte, 
and in an intrenched opening; but that failings 
Prince Eugene attacked their left in the wood of 
Sarte, drove them from it, ajid opened a .. paflage 
for the cavalry, who paffed through, formed in, the 
plain, charged, and decided the fate of the day. 
Having fucceeded in our attack, . whether on an 
a^ugeof enemy entrenched or otherwife, we fliall caufe/iim 

to be purfued and harraifed in his retreat, as much 
as poffible, by the light troops, while the army fol- 
lows, or prepares to follow, in good order to fup- 
port them, until having forced hin^to retire afuffi- 
.cient diftance, we can lay fiege to one of his towns, 
-deftroy fome of his magazines, or invade fome of 
his provinces. Of courfe, wc ihall not omit to de- 
tach troops to cut off his retreat, by feizing on the 
defiles in his rear, if he has neglefted to occupy 
them. But at all events, we can harrafs him in his 
retreat through them. But it is proper we ihould 
guard againfi misfortune, and be prepared for every 
event. Therefore the retreat muft be thought of 
in time, in cafe we ihould fail in our attack. 
Retreat after a For this purpofc, the roads in our rear iliould be 
^^^ repaired and widened as much as poflible; and all 

heights, woods, inclofures, houfes, a|id village?, 

whicti 
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vhich arc fitiiated within muflcet-fhot of them,. 
Ihould be occupied by troops, aiid ; fiirniihed with, 
guns, in order that the army may retreat in fafety . 
under their prote6iion ; but care muft be taken that 
thofe troops are not cut off when they have fuK 

filled their objeft, 

Thofe precaiitions being taken, the guns are fent 
off: it may fometimes be neceffary to facrifice a 
few guns, particularly if they are mounted on a 
battery which prote6te the retreat of the army, but 
isannot be turned eafily againft it by the enemy. If 
there is any defile in the rear, tibofe pofts fliould be 
fufficiently flxong to be able to refift, until the rear 
of the army has got into it • The troops follow the 
artillery ; and, if the country is interfe6led, the 

cavalry leading : hut, if open, the infantry retreats 
firft, and the cavalry covers it, by taking a pofition 

to fall upon the . flank of the. purfuing enemy. 

Thofe troops which havefuflGered leaftgenerally com^ 

pofe the rear guard j « the infantry of which relieves, 

and draws in upoii it all the troops occupying the 

pofis already mentioned. The rear guard occupies 

the mouth of a defile, or fome other ffaong pofition 

to cover the retreat of the army by which it is re-r 

inforced, if neceflary. 

The fituation of the camp is the firft thins to be Foitified 

, , camps and 

confidered, if it can be turned, or is deficient m their defence. 
wood or water, the army cannot long remain in it ; 
the flanks muft be therefore well fupported. 

The fimpleft method of fortifjring a camp is by a 
parapet, with a ditch riinning along the front, . 

Ranked by fleches (which then take the name of ^ 

redans 
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redani) at prdper dtfiances, generally two hun* 
dred toifea : but this method is very defe&ive^ as 
all the fire is ooUefted in fvont of the curtain, and 
none before the redans. Upon this fubje6i the 
^^if^jj Kkig of Pruifia fays, ^^ Your gresteft feciurity will 
In^aioiit^ " arife from a ikilfiil obfervance of certain maxims 

pftge 110* 

'' in fortification, by which you make the front of 



'^ attack as little extenfire as poffible, and oblige 
'^ iba enemy to make his aflault in thofe parts 
^ which are beft flanked and defended. '' 

He likewife recommends aa entrenchment, con- 
fiding of fiiliant and re-entering redoubts : the 
fidiant redoubts at not more than fix hundred 
paces from each other, in order that the fire of their 
musketry may crofs ; the re-entering redoubts are 
at a fimilar difiance in their rear, covering their in- 
tervals, and forming right angles with them, fo as 
to flank and defend them : they are joined to them 
by a tr^ch and parapet. 

When the -works of a fortified camp are con- 
neded by a curtain, there fliould be ieveral paJOfa- 
ges of (at lead) tiiirty feet wide through it for the 
troops to march out and improve any advantage 
which they may have gained over the enemy : thofe 
paflages may be clofed by chevaux-de-frize, which | 
are eafily removed. They are fometimes covered 
by fleches on the outfide, or traverfes on the in, 
either of wliich a£Pords an obfiack to the troops 
marching out, and ihould be avoided : the out- 
ward angles of the above redoubts mud be to the 
enemy. But all camps, fortified by conneded 
works, have this difadvantage, tbat the enemy may 

make 



make what mor«itteiits h6 pleafts iti fl-ant <)f 'them 
ti^li iibpumty^ ftom the difficulty of marching <mt 
of theni; and ewn when repiilfed, he cannot be 
smich mokfted in bis retree^t. 

A catmp fottilied by it& oHvn niattiral ftfcfngtli tittd 
^neonne6ted works, id thefef6fi t6 be pj-efifei-red'; 
and fuch baveb*ci!i nioft'dfth* riiodem fbttifieH 
camps. Thofe works fliould b^. contlr ufted ac- 
cording to ^the rules of fti^tJficittbn, fo as to be ca- 
pable of defending themfelVcfe, and the fpace be- 
.tween by a croffing fire. The works are manned 
in proportion to their extent, the troops foimed two 
4deep behind the parapet; with referves to fupport 
them, and the army in the re^r to aft according to 
^tcumilances. The roads In the rear of the camp 
l)(hould be wide, and kept in good repair, fo that 
^ the army may meet with no obftl"u6lion, if it ihould 
be neceffary to retreat. 

There are many obftacles which may be placed in 
the way of an enemy coming to attack the army, 
fuch as * wolf-traps, abatifes, flader-mines, &c. but 
which fliould be learned by ftudying field fortifi- 
cation. 

When feveral fortified camps cover a frontier, 
good and fpacious roads fliould be made along thdr 
line, and alfo from the camp of the grand army to 
each of them. It was by means of excellent roa^s 
that Marflial Lacy was enabled to oppOfe Frederick 
the Great upon the Elbe, in every point where he 
Viewed a difpofition to pafs. 

* Trous des loups. 

K Lines 
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Lines of Cir- lincs of circumvallation were formerly much in 
dUBvaUatioii. ^^ ^^j^ beficging armies, but are now laid afide. 

It 18 true that they rendered it very difficult for the 
befieged to receive relief, by detachments (lipping 
into the town; but then they rendered the retreat 
of the befiegers very dangerous in cafe of a fuc- 
ce&ful attack by the-enemy on the outfide : witnefs 
the fate of the Spaniards before Arras, already men- 
tioned, when attacked by Turenne, in l654; and 
that of the French before Turin, in 17 06, when 
Prince Eugene carried their lines of circumvallation, 
(which were ieparated by the Doire) and took all 
their artillery and camp equipage. Sieges are now 
generally covered by an army of obfervation ; but, 
if not, it is thought better to march againil the 
enemy with the greateft part of the army, fhould 
he advance to attempt to raife the fiege. It was 
thus that Marflial Saxe afted, when he fought the 
battle of Fontenoy : he had marked out, and for- 
tified his field of battle witli detached works, pre- 
vioufly ; and it was thus that Frederick the Great 
aded when befieging Prague in 1757, he attacked 
Count Daun at Kolin, and was beat. 

I have already faid that the camp iliould be pro- 
portioned to the number of men who are are to oc- 
cupy it The battle of Breflaw, where Prince 
Charles of Lorraine pafled the Lake by main 
force, and beat the Ruffians, commanded by the 
Duke of Bevem, proves the truth of this maxim. 
Colonel TemplehoiFe, fpeaking of the above battle, 
lays, " The chief caufes of our lofing the battle, 

" feem 
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** feem to me to have been the great extent of onr 
" entrenchments, and the fuperiority of the enemy's 

artillery ; for we had but very few with the army, 

except fome light three pounders attached to the 
" battalions. Hence it was impoffible to prevent 
*' the enemy from croffing the river." 

An army is faid to be in cantonments when the Cantonmenti 
troops are merely put into the neighbouring villa- (^jutcrtl ^ 
ges and towns, to ihelter them from the feverity ci 
the weather. ^ 

In winter quarters, they are more extended for 
the purpofe of refrefhing and recruiting them after 
the fatigues of the campaign. 

An army in winter quarters fhould be fo fituated 
as to be able to affemble at a given point before it 
can be attacked, and fo that none of the quartei^ 
can be carried by the enemy. 

As horfes cannot keep the field in very fevere 
weather, the cavalry is often fent into canton* 
mehts or quarters, before the infantry. In this 
cafe, its quarters fhould be covered by the camp of 
tlie infantry, in fuch a manner as to fecure them 
from furprize, fo that either by the diftance of the 
out-pofts, the natural obftacles of the ground, or 
the refiftance of the infantry, pofted between it and 
the enemy, it may have time to affemble and 
march to the point where it can a6l with mod 
effeQ; before the enemy can arrive. WTien the 
General fees that it is no longer his intereft to keep 
the field, the whole army marches into winter quart- 
ers; that is, when he cannot penetrate farther into 

K Q, the 
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the emmft couotiy witiumt firft taking a tovtj, 
tbefiege of which the feverity of the weather ppe- 
v^ait9; \fhm. no poftor paft remains for hira to take, 
Ae poflfeifioii of which m^y forward hU views at the 
qpemf^ of the caodpaign, or which is neccflary to 
cover his quarters, or, when no confideraMe ad-' 
vatitage is ta be reaped from keeping the field, 
when, our fixong towin5.are wdl provided : when our 
({navters are fo fitiiated, that the enemy cannot un- 
dertake any thing againft them with eflfeft, or at 
Unlft without riftmg the rain of his own army. 

JBeTidisa whieb we muft wait until he goes into 
winter quarters, which often prolongs the cam- 
paign to a l^te ii^afon. 

The army generally takes up its winter quarter* 
ip order of battle : the right wing on the right, and 
the left on the left ; the cavalry in the rear, as it 
cannot be fafe in villages near the enemy. The 
li^t troops are pofted in front, and on the flanks,, 
proteSed by field works. 

The army is generally covered \yf a river, or 
aJB^m of mountains, the paffes of which (on the 
near fide) are fortified^ and guanled by light in- 
f^try, which has light dragoons attached to it ^ 
patroling. The patroles from thofe pofls are fre- 
quent, but coniift o{ few men : they^ approach the 
enemy aa near as poffible, and give infermation of 
any naovement of his troops ; but, as their intelli* 
gence ^luft be deficient, i^ies (within his quarters) 
are always employed, who may fcunetimes g^ve ex^ 
pediitipup information by certain iignals^. 
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, The ^Ktent of m army in winter qujtcters ihmM 

not exceed thirty-two miles from right to l(rft, ^aad 
frpttittor^^, fijbthat the army may not hav^e anore 
than Q^^ .day>, search to make, in order to aflhm-* 
We ir\ tlie center ; and there fliould be no defile or) 
^ft^qlp to pr^^^nt an eafy communiication, 

T\m wufi^V: quarters qf the Kias; of Pruffia, iathe Campagncdtt. 

n 1 rm • RoidePruflc 

y^rs 177$-^©,. f^^ ferve. as; an exagjpie. The dei778a 
;anny, under .tib« commatids of the Hereditary^ ai9. 
Prinqe (npw Puke) of -Bmnfwick, had its quarters 
ia Vrviflm Silefi«i, thi^ir jeaUtreipitielB being Batifaor, 
Troppau, and Jgg^rndojtf ; .the. two laft being put 
10: the Iwft ftate of defence. Another corps, under 
<j4jnejral Tauenzein., occupied the country from near 
Jagcnidorf to the boundary ♦of the county of Olate, 
^b^re the corps of General Wunfch begun, and 
jpinifig that of General Ramin in Middle Silefia, 
Qtuied near Griefenbergh, not far from tlie borders 
of Lufatia. The King eftabliflied his head quart- 
ern at Bj'eflau> vhere the foot guards lay ; the gardes 
du corps and genficlanaaes were quartered in and 
^out Ohl$^. Prince Henry's laraiy was diiiri*' 
bated as follows: Platen 'js corps, from Dippdl& 
wald to Kemnitz ; Mollendorf s from Ereyb^rgh t» 
Buekeriidorf ; while the Prince of Anhalt Bertj* 
Inurgh di£brihuted the Sa^ns from d)ie Elbe 
to the quarters of Podju&y's corps, ivhidi jhad» 
its left at Greifenbergh. None of the abdw 
corps occupied a fpape equal to that metitioii^d 
at»ove, and yet each was of fufficient ftrength' to; 
fufiaiaitfci^ .while thole next to it would hayi^ 

fallen 
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fallen upon the flank and rear of the enetny vho 
ihonld attack it. 

For the detail of duty in winter quarters, I fhall 
refer the reader to Lindenau's Winter Pofterungen, 
(tranilated by the Honorable Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lindfay, in his Military Mifcellany) who is very 
explicit on the fubje6t As the objeft of this fketch 
is not to give infiru^on, but to point out the 
fources from which it may be drawn. 
Winter Winter expeditions are attended with fuch in- 

convenience to troops, that they are never under- 
taken without mature deliberation. 

If the undertaking is againft one of the main 
pofts of the enemy, we muft firft confider, if by 
lofing it, the enemy will be obliged to abandon all 
his quarters ; or if we can maintain our ground in 
it, and from thence pufh further forward ; and, 
finally, if the bufmefs is fo certain that it is wortii 
while to undertake it, merely for the fake of cutting 
oflf the troops. Having determined on the expe- 
dition, we fliall (having infured our own retreat) 
endeavour to furprize the place, and poft either a 
part of our detachment, or even the whole, be- 
tween it and the enemy's army, both, becaufe by 
that means we fliall the more effeftually prevent 
the troops from efcaping, and likewife becaufe^ 
being attacked in the rear, they will make lefs re- 
Aflance. ... 

On the ift of 06tober, 1761, General Laudon fur- 
prized Schweidnitz. The troops employed on this 
expedition advanced with fuchprecautipn, that they 

fcaled 
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fcaled the four out-works at the fame time, and the 
garrifon had fcarcely time to fire a few cannon 
(hot ; the Aufirians did not fire one. Having thus 
carried the out- works, they entered the body of the 
place by burfting open the gates, and made the go- 
vernor and garrifon prifoners of war. 

An expedition of this fort is feldom undertaken 
without fome reafon to fuppofe that the duty is 
negleded, orbutloofely performed in the quarter, 
otherwife the troops could not approach it without 
being difcovered. 

To induce us to make a general attack on the 
quarters of the enemy, we muft have reafon to cx- 
pe6l, either to drive him out of them, to cut off a 
part of his army, or to furprize them ; all which 
muft arife from faults committed by him, either in 
not having properly occupied fome ftrong pofts, 
which we may turn to advantage : by extending hit 
quarters too much ; occupying them injudicioufly, 
or not keeping a proper look out; or we may make 
a general attack to relieve one of our towns, in- 
clofed witliin his cordon, and which he has not yet 
had time to take. 

When a winter expedition is intended, the troops 
are drawn as clofe together a^ poffible in their can- 
tonments, and march in as many columns as the 
country will admit to the point of attack. 

The winter campaign of Marflial Turenne, in 
Alface, in 1674, wh*en he beat up the quarters of 
the Eleftor of Brandenburgh, and drove him out 
of that province, is one of the moft admired. 

But 



Bat all die ability aiid tnterpme of &tt beft ge* 
neral, joined to the gfeateft bravery of tke officert 
and men will lofe much of .the eifeft to te exp^£ted 
from them, if lihe troops ate not well trained, and 
the officers pcrfeftly mafters of the fj^ltem of ma* 
noeuvre, without which they cau never poflfefe the 
cool confidence fo neceffary to enfure vi6lory, and 
repair the misfortune of defeat I fliall here quote- 
the battle of Liffaas an example of itsadvantagv^s, 
where the King of Pruffia, with an army of abo it 
28,000 men, beat the Auftrian army, confifting of at 

Icaift 80,000. 

On the4tiiof December, 1775, the army moved 
at break of day from PSarkwita:, and marched in 
the foUofwing order :-rThe van-guard confided of 
four battalions of gretiadiers, eight of infantry, 
eight hundred volunteers from the whold army at 
their head, all. the light infantry and huffars— ex- 
cept one regiment, and three regiments of dra- 
goons, with a battery of ten ttrelve pouiiders. 
The army, followed in four columns, marching from 
the right by wings : the flank columns confifting 
of cavalry, and the two centre of infantry ; the 
heavy artillery followed the ct^ntre columns in two 
brigades ; three battalions covered the baggage, and 
a regiment of huffars had the rear guard. On the 
5th, the army again marched, leaving the baggage 
with three battalions, at N^wmark. 

A corps of Auftrian and Saxon huflars and dra- 
goons was furprized near Borna, by the van-guard. 
— During this attack the columns continued their 
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march, their heads being perfeftly drefled, and the 
divifions preferving their intervals as exaftly as at a 
review. 

The King lead on his army iti clofe columns, 
(the march being in front) and found the enemy 
flrongerthan be expefted on their right, immediately 
cotmter-marched his columns, (by ^hich ma- 
noeuvre the Auftrians were deceived, and fuppofed 
him r{?treating) marched to the right in open co- 
lumn, gained their left, formed two lines, the ca- 
vahy on the flanks, made the attack in echellon of 
battalions fifty paces behind each other to refufe 
the left wing, conftantly out-flanking them, a part 
of the cavalry attacked their's in front, while the 
dtagoons of Bareuth fell upon tljeir left flank, the 
echetlons formed up one after another, and a com- 
plete viftory was gained. 

The fire of artillery proceeding from the gims in Pofting 
a direft line upon the enemy's front, is the leafl; ^^^ 
dangerous ; that upon the flank of his line the moft 
effe6lual ; that upon his rear, though not mdre de- 
ftrufilive than upon the front, has a great efFe6l 
lipon the imagination of the men, and is very apt 
to ftrike him with panic— The fire which proceed* 
from feVeral points, and meets at one place, is the 
nioft deftruftive. Therefore, the following riiay b^, 
confidered as rules:— Firft, We will endefeVour to 
bring our guns to bear upon the enemy's rear, 
which, however, feldom happens, therefore we 
we fliall place them on his flank, and enfilade his 
line, or at leaft endeavour to obtain an oblique fire. 

L Second, 
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— Second, We fliall try to unite the fire of feveral 
batteries, at the point where it will produce the 
greateft effe61. We fliall endeavour to filcnce his 
guns by difmounting them, or killing the artille- 
rifts, or to unite our fire at the point which is our 
obje61^, or'where we obferve his troops to be crouded 
together ; as batteries naturally attraft the enemy's 
fire, no troops fliould be polled very clofe to them, 
but thofe which are deftined to fupport them ihould 
be placed a little behind, or at one fide, and as 
much fcreened as poffible. 

The enfilading battery which the King of PrufTia 
eflablifhed in the opening of the Auflrian line, won 
the battle of Prague^ 

As to the battle of LilTa, the Auflrians having got 
into great confuiion, were at one place near a wind- 
mill, near one hundred men deep, of which the 
Pruffian artillery took advantage. 

I have thus endeavoured to illuflrate every mili-^ 
tary maxim by fome hifiorical fa6l, but refrained 
from entering into the minute detail, which would 
be necefTaiy to give a perfefl; idea of the operations 
and battles which I have quoted, for the reafon 
which I have already mentioned, viz. that I do not 
pretend to give information on the fubje6l;, but 
merely to indicate fome of the fources from which 
it may be drawn. 
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